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Damien Broderick 

Reading SF as a Mega-text 




There is an apparent paradox at the heart of science fiction’s 
narrative method . Unlike most other literary projects , sf s inventions are 
alienatingly distanced from any consensual Weltbild outside their own 
very elaborate intertext — yet the mode is carefully mimetic (rather than 
metaphoric) in address, and explicitly cognitive, centering on systems 
of knowledge (rather than unchecked or surreal imagination). Sf insists 
on the literal level. 

Nor is the function of estrangement in sf identical with more 
familiar textual strategies. With Roland Barthes, for example, we can 
value history “for the strangeness of other epochs and what they can 
teach us about the present [...]. History is interesting and valuable 
precisely for its otherness.” 1 It is an ambiguous project, of course: 

We need to develop the historical sense [ . . . ] into a real 
sensual delight. When our theatres perform plays of other 
periods they like to annihilate distance, fill in the gap, gloss 
over the differences. But what comes then of our delight in 
comparisons, in distance, in dissimilarity — which is at the 
same time a delight in what is close and proper to ourselves? 
(Bertolt Brecht). 2 

Does sf then, above all else, write the narrative of the other/s? If 
this suggestion is taken in a spirit of description (though hardly of 
definition), a negating (perhaps demystifying) alternative is instantly 
inscribed in its logical shadow: that sf writes, rather, the narrative of the 
same, as other. 

Consider Phillip Mann’s The Eye of the Queen , an extremely 
effective dramatization of the central sf notion of alienness: the quiddity 
of non-human consciousness in three-and-a-half metre tall aliens who 
shed their skins, reproduce asexually, and spend much of their time 
patched into the spiritual broadcasts of beings resembling angels (a 
trope echoed in Card’s Xenocide). For all their alienness, though, 
Mann’s Pe-Ellians resemble a child’s idea of human adults: very large, 
very mysterious, custodial but selfishly dedicated to the incomprehen- 
sible, and (of course and perhaps above all) the focus of enormously 
confusing thoughts and feelings about gender and sex, usually dealt 
with at the conscious level (for the child) by repression. 

So sf, like fairy tales, clearly transforms and subdues elements of 
forgotten experience that linger to trouble us, allowing us to articulate 
these repressed perceptions. In this regard, it familiarizes the estranged. 
Yet it also allows us to speak (and relish) the unspeakable, to sanitize 
malign wishes by presenting the known under a new label. Larry Niven 
and Jerry Pournelle’s Footfall was palpably a metaphor for US/Soviet 
nuclear war. Their interstellar invaders are a herd species, a fact 
gratifying to the commissars before Russia, too, gets pounded. It’s a 

( Continued on page 8) 



'Jonathan Culler, Barthes, Fonatana, 1983, p. 24 
2 From Brecht on Theatre, ed. J. Willett [London, 1964], cited in 
Marxism and Literary Criticism by Terry Eagleton, Methuen, 1976, 
p. 13. 
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i. 

Terry Bisson’s comic side was on display in “An Evening of Science 
Fiction Theater” at the West Bank Cafe in New York in April and May. 
Contrary to what an audience raised on big-budget film and TV 
spectacles might have expected, the three short pieces made do with a 
minimum of props, costuming, or special effects. The cumulative effect 
was to throw the focus on the language and ideas, rather than external 
trappings. 

In fact, “They’re Made Out of Meat,” the first and shortest ofthe 
three pieces, took place on a bare, dark stage. Essentially it was Bisson’s 
Nebula-nominated short story read by two disembodied voices (Anne 
DuPont and Donna Gentry) over the sound system, bracketed by 
strobe flashes. The speakers are aliens who find the notion of: intelligent 
animals (i.e. the human race) bizarre, even repellent. As fans of old-time 
radio are fond of observing, the absence of specific visual images gave 
the audience’s imagination free rein to invent its own notion of the 
aliens’ appearance. On the other hand, the audio-only approach proba- 
bly made “Meat” the least accessible part ofthe evening for much ofthe 
audience. 

• “Next” could have come directly out of In Living Color in its 
pointed treatment of racial issues. It featured a Black couple (played by 
Adam Lazarre-White and Catherine Russell) applying for a marriage 
licence; she’s aggressive and obviously pregnant, he’s sullen and re- 
signed. The play consists of a series of encounters with literally faceless 
bureaucrats (offs tage voices over the PA), each of whom sends them to 
another window. Before long, we learn that they’re living under a 
military government in a future where the ozone layer has evaporated, 

( Continued on page 3) 







FIVE-TIME HUGO AWARD 
NOMINEE! 

QUANTUM (formerly THRUST) made its name in the 1970s as the 
young Turk of SF review magazines, providing a forum for the literary contro- 
versies and heated debates of the times — and earning its first Hugo Award 
nomination for Best Fanzine. In the 1980s, QUANTUM became the field’s most 
respected review magazine, aimed at SF fans and professionals who enjoy 
taking a serious look at the field of fantasy and science fiction — and ended the 
decade with three more Hugo Award nominations for Best Semiprozine. In the 
1990s, QUANTUM has continued to be recognized as a Hugo Award nominee, 
and continued its unique role as the premiere forum for open and serious 
discussion on the literature of science fiction, eschewing quantity for quality. 

There are now numerous science fiction and review magazines being 
published, but we think you’ll find that QUANTUM remains the best If science 
fiction for you is more than just casual escapism, you cant afford to miss even a 
single issue of QUANTUM— -Science Fiction & Fantasy Review] 

But don’t just take our word for it. Here's what some well known SF 
professionals and fans have said about QUANTUMfTHRUST: 

• THRUST covers science fiction in a way no other magazine does. It's often far 
ahead of the game, anticipating ideas that surface only much later even among 
so-called insiders.' -Gregory Benford 

'...one of the most provocative mixes of SF and fantasy-related opinion, history, 
satire, interviews, and general uncategorizable quirkiness in the semiprofes- 
sional press.' - Michael Bishop 

'...SF’s only ambitious nonfiction magazine of quality.' - Gene Wolfe 

'THRUST is the most readable magazine on the market. THRUST writers lose 
their sense of decency. I love it' - Charles Sheffield 

'...lively, ambitious, full of ideas, sometimes cantankerous, often amusing, and 
always at the heart of the SF field. I read it, and [every SF fan] should too.' 
-David Hartwell 

'...the major source of in-depth essays on various aspects of fantastic literature 
and its creators.' - Jessica Amanda Salmonson 

'...informative, engaging, annoying, amusing, infuriating, insightful and dead 
wrong. That's why I like it.' - Michael Swanwick 

'...is the only SF publication that refuses to play games. The magazine tells it 
like it is, or, rather, like it should be.' - Tom Monteleone 
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Dear QUANTUM: Enclosed is $ for the following: 

0 A 3-issue (1 year) subscription ($7.00 U.S., US$10.00 foreign) 
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Thrust Publications 
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and a “Melanin Conservation Act” forbids marriage between Blacks. 
The bureaucrats behind the windows become increasingly obstructive 
and unsympathetic, until the play ends with the woman being taken off 
to bear her baby in jail. Meanwhile, the man is asked if he would like to 
marry the final (White) interviewer’s daughter. 

“Two Guys from the Future” was the longest and most active of 
the three pieces, a playful treatment oftime travel in the context of a love 
story. Jose and Julio (played by Michael Azzolina and Jonathan Smit, 
with heavy foreign accents) are time travellers who’ve come to rescue 
masterpieces of the 20th Century art from “the coming holocaust.” 
They arrive in an art gallery, where they surprise Teresa (Marlene 
Mujica ), a Puerto Rican art student moonlighting as a part-time security 
guard. They tell the gallery owner (Irene Shulgin) they’ve come to save 
three early works by the greatest artist of modern times — who turns out 
to be the security guard. But she has to finish the third of the paintings, 
“La Rosa del Future, ” in five days, and hasn’t a clue what it’s about. She 
and Julio fell in love, she paints him nude with a rose across his thigh, 
and delivers it to the gallery. He stays in the present; history changes, 
she’s rich and famous, and all ends well. 

As noted, the production used only the most rudimentary props 
and effects (confined almost entirely to “Two Guys”). More to the 
point, these external trappings were used more as self-parody than for 
the sake of spectacle. The time machine in which Jose arrived was 
represented by strobe flashes as they writhed behind streamers of what 
looked like crepe paper; the device they used to send Teresa’s paintings 
to the future was a gaudy box that made the sound of a flushing toilet. 
Likewise, the artwork on display in the gallery as the play opened 
consisted of ludicrous cardboard cutouts dressed in women’s under- 
wear. And “Next” made its points with nothing more elaborate onstage 
than a pair of chairs behind the actors. This minimalist staging threw the 
focus clearly on the words and the acting. 

In fact, the three pieces could be taken as particularly good il- 
lustrations of the proposition that sf is defined not so much by a body 
of subject matter (rockets, robots, etc.) as by its way of looking at the 
world from a larger spatial and temporal context in which mundane 



assumptions may not hold true. Drama requires greater clarity than 
print forms — the audience can’t reread a passage it doesn’t get the first 
time through — and probably for this reason, the three pieces took on 
comparatively simple themes by the standards of current print sf. Even 
so, Bisson wasn’t afraid to challenge the audience to look at its pre- 
conceptions. “Meat” suggests that life as we know it may be an aber- 
ration in the larger scheme of things; “Next” creates an environment in 
which even the right-wing White Army officer wants his daughter to 
marry a Black man — in fact, in which he insists on it. 

Bisson has an excellent ear for dialogue, not a common virtue in sf 
but an absolutely essential requirement for theater. Except for the voices 
in “Meat,” almost every part called for a distinct ethnic dialect — often 
a risky proposition. Here, Bisson was well served by the actors, who 
managed to keep a comic edge without crossing the line into offensive 
stereotype. And it was clear that Bisson’s universe is considerably more 
diverse (if not necessarily friendlier to minorities) than the Eurocentric 
futures of so much genre sf. Even the decision to have women speak the 
two alien parts in “Meat” underlined the point that the future does not 
necessarily belong to Anglo males exclusively. 

There may never be as large an audience for Bisson’s quirky, 
unpretentious comic visions as for the overproduced spectacles that 
dominate the current Broadway stage, and it is probably wishful 
thinking to point out that the plays are eligible for next year’s “Drama- 
tic Presentation” Hugo. Still, these quiet little pieces deserve a wider 
audience. If Bisson manages to find backing and a space to give them 
a longer run, as he told me he hopes to do, they are well worth going 
to see. 

— Peter J. Heck 
II. 

Science fiction theater inevitably faces a unique challenge: namely, 
how do you evoke the requisite Sense ofW onder with only a small stage, 
a couple of actors and props, and few if any special effects? A book or 
story can summon up a galaxy’s worth of exotic planets with only a few 
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well-written paragraphs, while movie audiences have been spoiled by 
fifteen years of Industrial Light and Magic, so how can a live perform- 
ance compete with these sorts of expectations? Fortunately, people 
keep trying (if infrequently), so lucky audiences are not deprived of 
shows as clever and entertaining as Two Guys from the Future. 

My last exposure to science fiction theater was nearly ten years 
ago: a college production called “An Evening of Ray Bradbury” (or 
something like that). Interestingly, it had almost the exact structure, 
and utilized many of the same theatrical tricks, as the evening of Bisson, 
like Two Guys from the Future, it consisted of three short plays by a 
single author: in Bradbury’s case, the stories were “Kaleidoscope,” 
“The Veldt,” and “The Wonderful Ice Cream Suit.” In both produc- 
tions, the first play is entirely an audio affair, with disembodied voices 
emitting from loudspeakers above the darkened stage (representing 
the lightless depths of space). The second play is an intimate little story, 
involving only two actors on a largely empty stage, while the third and 
most elaborate production is a light, romantic comedy with plenty of 
characters and props. Note the three techniques used by the Bradbury 
show, and recreated a decade later by Bisson’s, to get around the 
special effects problem: 1) dispense with visuals entirely, 2) concen- 
trate on two characters in one setting, whose dialogue can be used to 
suggest the larger world outside, and 3) hey, it’s a comedy; you’re 
supposed to be laughing, not awestruck. “The Wonderful Ice Cream 
Suit” isn’t even science fiction, really, while in “Two Guys from the 
Future,” Bisson’s third act, the cheesy special effects are part ofthe gag. 

The third technique is particularly relevant to the Bisson produc- 
tion, since all three of his plays are spoofs or satires of some sort. For 
science fiction on stage, Sense of Humor may be an easier target than 
Sense ofWonder. 

Two Guys from the Future begins with “They’re Made Out of 
Meat,” an adaptation of Bisson’s popular short story. Actually, “adap- 
tation” may be too strong a word, since the prose version, like many 
of Bisson’s recent stories, consists entirely of dialogue — which renders 
the story pretty much identical to the script. In any case, “They’re 
Made Out of Meat” lets us listen in to two unseen extraterrestrials who 
are horrified to discover that the inhabitants of Earth are (uck!) 
composed entirely of meat. It’s a funny piece that also provides, for the 
alert sf fan, an explanation to the old question of why aliens have never 
(Whitley Strieber notwithstanding) made their presence known to us . 
Because we’re too gross, that’s why! 

The second act, “Next,” is possibly the best ofthe three, and the 
closest to real science fiction in terms of its imaginative and speculative 
content. A nice African-American couple is trying to get a marriage 
license, but, as they are herded about from desk to desk and line to line, 
what first appears to be merely a perceptive parody of the evils of 
bureaucracy (familiar to anyone who has ever tried to deal with, say, 
the Department of Motor Vehicles or the IRS) gets steadily darker and 
more ominous. Gradually, in bits and pieces of dialogue, a very nasty 
and unusual dystopia emerges. Seems that in the aftermath of the 
Ozone Emergency Act, melanin has been declared a national resource, 
black -to-black marriages have been prohibited in the interest of 
spreading those valuable sun-resistant genes around, and, essentially, 
a new form of slavery is emerging, albeit under a veil of politically 
correct euphemisms. Bisson, in this story, displays a scary talent for 
coming up with shameless, but horribly believable, doubletalk, as 
when a well-meaning social worker explains why it is in the best 
interests of the child for black male babies to be incarcerated from 
birth — in order to spare them the trauma and culture shock of being 
tossed into prison when they’re teenagers. Bythe end ofthe play, when 
the speechless heroine is being dragged off to a forced pregnancy 
camp — on civil rights charges, no less — the audience is laughing, but 
the humor has a genuine cutting edge, especially if you’re watching 
the play, as I did, only a week after the recent Los Angeles riots. (A 
slip of paper inserted in the program book dedicated the performance 
to Rodney King. ) “Next” blew me away the first time I read it in F&SF 
and the stage version was just as powerful. My only complaint, in terms 
of the staging, would be that the short blackout intervals that punctu- 
ated each scene in “Next” tended to go on a bit too long. I mean, it’s 
not like there was a lot of scenery to move or anything. After the first 
fewrepetitions, I wanted to say to the stage, “Okay, okay, I getit. Time 
is passing. You don’t need to simulate a long wait in line this literally.” 



Finally, the title play, “Two Guys from the Future,” is a fun, silly, 
charming little romantic comedy about a struggling New York artist 
whose life is invaded by two guys from . . . well, you know. Bisson plays 
with a lot of familiar sf ideas — time travel, paradoxes, guys in shiny 
skintight suits — but it’s the characters and the cast that make this work, 
as well as the aforementioned low-budget effects. The Star Trek trans- 
porter effect is simulated, for instance, by tinsel and flashing lights, while 
the sound of a timegate being activated sounds suspiciously like a 
flushing toilet. In a way, this is the most mainstream-accessible of the 
three plays; one can easily imagine some savvy movie studio turning it 
into a popular movie comedy in the tradition of Splash or Earth Girls Are 
Easy, with maybe Tom Hanks and Steve Martin as the Two Guys? Of 
course, they’d probably want to add a zillion dollars’ worth of special 
effects. . . . 

In the meantime , while we’re waiting for the Major Motion Picture, 
I hope somebody revives Two Guys from the Future. The whole show 
deserves more than four performances. 

I also recommend the short stories, two of which have already 
appeared in print, with “Two Guys from the Future” scheduled for 
publication in the August ’92 issue of Omni. 

— Greg Cox 
III. 

In the beginning was the Word. Then there were the stars and the 
firmament. By the time God got around to checking the Garden for 
snakes. Actor’s Equity was formed and Eve was looking for a new press 
agent and better lighting. Still, one must recall that in the beginning 
there was the Word, and that begat the Script, and without the script Eve 
would have nothing tangible to whine about. 

Scripts (allegorical or not) are designed to be performed. Theater is 
supposed to be a synthesis of script, acting, and direction, where the 
dialogue is but one piece of the gestalt. What is generally done to 
dramatize science fiction is a public reading, a static form of performance 
where someone (usually the author) reads his prose to an invited 
audience, putting in appropriate vocal flourishes but rarely getting to add 
props or action. (Okay, we’ll forget Michael Swanwick’s performance-art 
version of Faust. Swanwick’s an aberration anyway — who else could be 
so funny with a cigar and matchsticks? ) While a public reading tends to 
boost the author’s ego, and amuse his friends, it rarely captures the 
essence — or the cathartic possibilities — of sf drama. 

Two Guys from the Future — An Evening of Science Fiction Thea- 
ter written by Terry Bisson, directed by Donna Gentry, and produced 
at the West Bank Cafe, went further than the conventional public 
reading, but it never quite jelled into a full-fledged theatrical produc- 
tion. 

The spectacle (in the Aristotelian sense of the word) of Two Guys 
from the Future greatly pleased the crowd, and yet I felt a certain 
frustration, and a longing for a more fully -realized dramatization. To be 
fair, these shows were not produced as anything other than experimental 
works, and were brought forth quickly, without a lot of time for 
rehearsal. Terry Bisson is looking into getting a new venue for the 
playlets — revitalizing the shows in another location. I eagerly look 
forward to a reworking of the shows, and perhaps (oh, speak it softly) 
maybe this time around there will be a budget — although I have 
discovered that my dissatisfaction with the minimal staging of the plays 
is not widespread . I wonder if my problem lies with the sf community at 
large, which seems to expect so litde in the way of drama ifthe works have 
literary merit, or if I’m just too jaded to be satisfied with half-hearted 
production values? 

Yet if the community readily embraces this version of Bisson’s 
shows, enjoying the value in his worthy scripts and ignoring the 
sketchiness of the staging, it is perhaps because science fiction has such 
a dubious history ofintelligent live performance (consider the short-lived 
horror production Carrie — or perhaps don’t). With the exception of a 
successful Broadway fantasy like Cats there is rarely enough money to 
create a transporter beam or a realistic alien. Productions like Mabou 
Mines’ intelligent and stunning Flow My Tears, the Policeman Said — 
based on the book by Philip K. Dick — was supported by grants that 
allowed the company to create elaborate video and lighting effects, and 
to pay their resident company for copious rehearsals. Science fiction is 
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Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Robert Reed: 



The Selfish Gene by Richard Dawkins (New Edition, Oxford). 
Despite the noise of the politically extreme, natural selection 
is taught only sparingly in our school systems. It wasn’t until 
I read this book, after earning a Bachelors degree in Biology, 
that I began to appreciate the day-by-day business of evolu- 
tion. I recently found the new edition — 1989 — with new 
chapters and elaborate footnotes. Why does it pay a termite to 
be social? Inbreeding. Are people slaves to their genes? Very 
much, sort of. Of interest to science fiction writers is the meme 
chapter of the original text. Memes are the neurological 
equivalent of genes, and Dawkins mentions that the word 
‘meme’ is a pretty fair meme, already listed in the Oxford 
dictionary. 

Rending the River: A Voyage Down the Yukon by John Hilde- 
brand (Houghton Mifflin). A trip through wilderness, bylaw, 
should concern itself with wilderness. Its author, out of 
decency, should not muddy up the place with real life. 
Hildebrand, however, spends much of his time talking about 
the people he meets during his voyage, and more time still 
describing his personal tragedy. He had come to the North in 
the ’60s, full of optimism, and he lost a child, then his wife left 
him. It’s a personal journey, well-written and intelligent. 

Bully for Brontosaurus: Reflections in Natural History by 
Stephen Jay Gould (Norton). Gould always has struck me as 
being smarter than me and about ten times busier. His writing 
would benefit from a little more time in the oven. That said, 
this is my favorite collection of Gould essays. Why do we call 
the brontosaurus by the wrong name? We don’t, he argues, 
and damn convention! There’s also an intriguing essay on his 
leukemia — or rather, on the nature of statistics and the mean- 
ing of the phrase “an eight -month mean survival time.” 



Wonderful Life: The Burgess Shale and Nature of History by 
Stephen Jay Gould (Norton). The Cambrian was home to an 
enormous assortment of bizarre and quirky organisms, a 
slender fraction of which ended up in the Burgess shale. They 
are ancestors to organisms never bom. History, argues 
Gould, involves chance and endless extinction. For instance, 
vertebrates are represented in the shale by a single unremark- 
able critter, no hint of its future given, our entire self-im- 
portant existence hinging on its miraculous good luck. 

Light in August and Collected Stories by William Faulkner 
(Vintage). Faulkner remains my favorite author. His short 
stories and August are among his most approachable works. 
One oddity that I’ve noticed is the science fictional elements 
scattered about the landscape. “Red Leaves” is an alternate 
history; what if the Indians had tried keeping slaves? In As I 
Lay Dying there is a telepath named Dari. The voices in his 
most complicated works seem more suited for hyperintelli- 
gent aliens, not mere humans. He is one writer who I can read 
and reread and never see the same things twice. I’ve read parts 
of August maybe twenty times, and the old Vintage paper- 
back, with the window shade cord set against red light, is 
wonderful. 

The Tie That Binds (Holt) and Where You Once Belonged 
(Summit)by Kent Haruf. I was talking to some people about 
my first novel, and one woman, who had professed a love of 
The Tie That Binds, seemed to disapprove of my bringing up 
incest inmy story. “But it was in Haruf s book,” I mentioned; 
and she gave a big blink, probably never having noticed it. 
Haruf is a local writer. If you want a glimpse into High Plains 
lives, I can think of no one more true. 



most frequently represented on stage by popular hoke: the successfully 
campy Vampire Lesbians of Sodom or Little Shop of Horrors, the Broad- 
way comic-book flop Star Mites or the English schlock import Return 
to the Forbidden Planet. No wonder the community so welcomes 
Bisson’s plays — their frequently subtle humor and intelligent themes are 
hearty protein in a diet of cotton candy and pablum. 

The first playlet, “They’re Made Out of Meat,” is based on the 
short story that has appeared in Omni and Harpers. Aficionados of 
conventions and authorial evenings are already familiar with the script, 
and I have heard it read several times, most notably by the resoundingly 
male voices ofTerry Bisson and Jack Womack. Donna Gentry’s twist was 
to cast two women as the aliens who leave mankind — doomed by our 
organic composition — to unrelieved solitude sequestered away from 
the inorganic compounds that populate the other galaxies. While the 
twist of casting female voices to represent authority was meant to be 
meaningful, I’m afraid the gender bending was not enough to infuse 
an active stage life into what seemed basically a radio play with lights. 
The similarity of vocal quality between the two actresses created some 
auditory confusion, which did not aid in getting the play’s message 
across. 

The audience, even those who had heard the piece before, laughed 
at the play’s witticisms, but I was hoping for more . Where was the mime 
show illuminating the human condition? The video effect exploring the 
aliens or the galaxy? The interesting sounds that metallic life would use 
to speak, or the strange noises spaceships might make that create comic 
possibilities? I wanted to see theater, not watch radio. 

Next came “Next,” a play about racism. This script (with its 
echoing reminders of Bisson’s interest in the Black experience as voiced 



in his novel Fire on the Mountain ) has various hierarchical levels of 
faceless authority sentencing blacks to share the melanin provided them 
by nature with the white gene pool, or else. The seven voices of face- 
less authority are taped so the two on-stage actors get to argue with 
sound cues. Technically the on-stage actors had their timing down. 
Catherine Russell, who played Akisha, portrays righteous indigna- 
tion with flair. But I still would have liked to see greater range from her 
than just pique, exhaustion, and exasperation. I think the strain of 
working with the tapes showed. She compensated by making her 
actions bigger, to give the audience something to watch. Adam 
Lazarre-White had very little to do as Yusef. Though he played 
resignation well, and had fun at his comic turn as soldier, the script is 
not balanced between the characters. Playing boredom is always a bad 
acting choice, and this static piece allowed only a very narrow emo- 
tional spectrum for the performers. The character of Akisha has most 
of the lines, and Yusefwas stuck doing nothing actively for a long time 
on stage. While a one-sided two-character play is not a problem in a 
reading, it does appear odd on stage. 

The choice was obviously made to keep the characters from 
realizing there was true danger until the end of die play, but I think that 
ifthe actors expressed a sense of risk earlier on we would have been more 
involved with the story, and there would have been more of a statement 
about the human condition. Instead of empathizing with the characters 
(thereby experiencing some form of catharsis, or at least bathos), we 
came to admire the clever wordplay and theme, an intellectual exercise 
best left on the page. The forgettable music cues, which played during 
the blackouts that denoted scene changes, slowed the show’s pacing. 
Perhaps a more varied selection of songs could have enriched the 
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playlet’s ironies? And, in what seems to me the ultimate sin in a earlier versions of the script had some lovely digressions about how 
naturalistic production, the actress had to arrest herself by miming Spanish is now our national language, and invited the audience to share 
handcuffs and pretending to be dragged offstage. Teresa’s inner thoughts. Either all the on-stage asides should have been 

On the brightest note of the evening, it would be almost cut, or more should have been added, so that it was not jarring whenever 

impossible to dislike a presentation of “Two Guys from the Future.” the actress turns to address the audience. Voiceover on tape could 

This play about a Puerto Rican artist whose paintings are bought for certainly have handled any internal exposition, and would have help 

a museum further up the timeline melds cute and clever into a fanciful smoothed the material . 

potpourri of post-modern teevee cliches. Casting Michael Azzolina as But, this is nitpicking. There was nice acting throughout “Two 

Julio was a good choice (even if he’s not as gorgeously Spanish as the Guys” — like I said, it’s hard not to love this play, and the actors ate it up. 

character in the short story). He created stage business (an odd form Especially effective was the chemistry between Marlene Mujica as Teresa 

of handshake, strange ways of moving, funny things to do with beer) and Michael Azzolina as Julio. Their cuddling sequences were fresh and 

that enlivened the comedy and reminded us that theater is about effective, and it’s always nice to see a love scene done well. Irene Shulgin 

action. His ersatz companion, Jonathan Smit, also had some funny as Mimsy Borogrove captured the arrogance of a New York gallery 

moves, and they both looked swell in those shiny suits. While I might owner, and I got a kick out of listening to the delayed reaction when the 

have preferred some of the schlocky jokes and Spanish flavor that audience finally gets the joke on her name. The curtained transporter 

infuses the original text (which, like “They’re Made Out of Meat” has effect (drawn from a line about Star Trek in the short story) was a stroke 

been kicking around town to enthusiastic response for at least the last of genius — the sound and lighting made for a wonderfully kitschy mo- 

year), this was a perfectly reasonable adaptation. ment each time the guys “beamed” down. Unfortunately, the sound of 

As long as I’m being fussy, let me add a technical note. There’s the toilet flushing for the art going through the chronoslot was a one- 

a convention in acting called breaking the fourth wall. The fourth wall note joke. As anybody doing comedy knows, once can be funny, but if 
is considered an imaginary pane of glass raised by the actor between something is repeated three times you create the expectation that there 
herself and the audience. Usually one breaks the fourth wall for a will be a topper or a punchline. 

specific reason, emphasis of a point perhaps, or for a gimmick — such Obviously, four performances of anything does not allow enough 

as asking the audience to vote for the murderer in The Mystery of Edwin time to work out all the kinks . It felt like I was witnessing a birth in which 

Drood. Conversely, one breaks the wall throughout a play, as the Stage the baby cooed and gurgled, but never really cried. I kept waiting for that 

Manager does in Our Town to create an air of conspiracy with the lusty exhalation of life, the Word of the infant expanding to fill its new 

audience when rendering his homilies about the meaning of life. One environment. I am eagerly anticipating the next production of these 

can also break the fourth wall to give the reader exposition, or to plays, and I look forward to what Terry Bisson and Donna Gentry can 

engage the audience in the play, as Oil City Symphony does. The do with more money, a less rushed rehearsal schedule, and this successful 

current version of Bisson’s script cuts most ofthese asides, but not all, experience under their belts. I hope that baby wails! 

and those that remained seemed to come out of nowhere. One of the — Shira Daemon 




Earl Wells 

The Rule of the Game 

Book reviewing sometimes seems like free verse or NHL hockey: attacks — used by unreasoning people who have no ideas, simply as an act 

there do not seem to be any rules. But unlike political campaigning, of good citizenship, this is an ideal, not a rule. Readers have a natural 
there is one rule to book reviewing. It is a rule because, if a reviewer tendencyto transfer feelings about a bookto its author. I suspectthiskind 
does not follow it, that reviewer will confound whatever goal he or she of deification or vilification is mostly unjustified, but it’s hard to prove the 
has, whether it is celebrating good work, tearing up bad, seeing his or point, and rarely worth trying, 
her name in print, getting free books, or settling old scores. Except this time. 

I think Orson Scott Card violated the only book-reviewing rule Card describes Fussell as a “terrified snob critic . . . who can’t bear 

there is in his extraordinary review of Paul Fussell’s RAD in the May to admit that he likes anything,” a person “who really does hate 
1992 issue of The Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction. The book everything,” someone who “surely ... has had moments of tenderness, 
had nothing to do with sf, but that’s okay. Book reviewers in sf of reverence, of fear, of awe, of uncertainty,” but would rather die than 
magazines have historically been given a great deal of leeway to pursue admit it. Card reaches these confused conclusions based on a book that 
their interests, as long as they review sf books more often than not. was intended to be a diatribe on the “phony, clumsy, witless, untalented, 
Card hated the book, but that’s okay too. Reviewers don’t have to give vacant, or boring” things that we “can be persuaded [are] genuine, 
good reviews. They don’t even have to express their negative opinions graceful, bright, or fascinating.” I found the book alternately amusing 
with reasoned criticism, or witty ridicule. There is no point in and annoying, depending on the extent to which I agreed with Fussell’s 
establishing rules that keep the players off the field, and a lot of opinions. But I would never dream ofreaching a definitive conclusion on 
reviewers would refuse to play if they were expected to only review the essence of a writer’s personality based on such a book, any more than 
certain kinds of books, or only write good reviews, or only write bad I would conclude that some other writer was a sweetheart simply because 
ones in a certain way. Then we would lose something that really does he or she wrote a book about Things That Make Me Coo. 
have value — somebody has to help us find the pearls in all those I don’t know very much at all about Paul Fussell as a person. But I 
oysters. So reviewers must be allowed occasionally to review a book as have read several of his books, and one thing I am certain of. There is a 
far removed from their field as The Frugal Gourmet or The Selected great deal about literature in particular and humanity in general that 
Poems of Derek Mahon , and sometimes to express themselves with Fussell admires and loves, and he is quite capable of expressing himself 
simple, artless invective, as Card has done in this case, if that is all they on such topics clearly, and sometimes with moving eloquence, 
are wiling or able to offer. Fussell “can’t bear to admit that he likes anything”? From The Great 

Well, actually, what Card has done in this case is pretty much War and Modern Memory, here is Fussell on the memoirs ofWWI veteran 

throw a fit. What was it about the book that ticked him off? Mostly its Siegfried Sassoon: “What is unique in Sassoon is the brilliance with which 
author. Indeed, Card didn’t review Paul Fussell’s BAD, he reviewed he exploits the dichotomies forced to his attention by his wartime 
Paul Fussell. While I would hope that anyone who decides to express experience and refines them until they become the very fiber of his superb 
himself or herself about anything, and in particular anyone who does memoir of the war.” 

so from a public forum, would strive to raise the general level of And on the contrast between British and American WWII memoirs, 

discourse above the kinds of tactics — such as vicious ad hominem in Wartime Fussell wrote: 
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[British war memoirs] generate a subtle, historically 
conscious irony by juxtaposing traditional intellectual or 
artistic images of transcendence against an unflinching, fully 
mature registration of wartime barbarism. 

The best American memoirs are different, conveying 
their terrible news less by allusion and suggestion and ironic 
learned comment then by an uncomplicated delivery of the 
facts, conveyed in a style whose literary unpretentiousness 

seems to argue against credibility the American procedure 

at its best, unashamed of simplicity, is visible in Eugene B. 
Sledge’s memoir of a boy’s experiences with “the old breed,” 
the United States Marines. His With the Old Breed at Peleliu 
and Okinawa (1981) is one of the finest memoirs to emerge 
from any war . . . 

Fussell “really does hate everything”? Read what he wrote in 
Wartime about General Eisenhower on the eve of the Allied invasion of 
Nazi-occupied Europe. Are these the words of a man who only hates, 
or were they written by a man who clearly admires, respects, and loves 
some things very much indeed? 

One wartime moment not at all vile occurred in June 5, 
1944, when Dwight Eisenhower, alone with himself, for the 
moment disjunct from his publicity apparatus, changed the 
passive voice to active in the penciled statement he wrote out 
to have ready when the invasion was repulsed, his troops tom 
apart for nothing, his planes ripped and smashed to no end, his 
warships sunk, his reputation blasted: 

Our landings in the Cherbourg -Havre area 
have failed to gain a satisfactory foothold and I have 
withdrawn the troops. 

Originally he wrote the troops have been withdrawn, as if by 
some distant, anonymous agency instead of by an identifiable 
man making all-but-impossible decisions. Having ventured 
this bold revision and secure now in his painful acceptance of 
full personal accountability, he is able to proceed unevasivcly 
with My decision: 

My decision to attack at this time and place was 
based on the best information available. 

Then, after the conventional “credit,” distributed equally to 
“the troops, the air and the navy,” Eisenhower’s noble 
acceptance of total personal responsibility: 

If any blame or fault attaches to the attempt, it is 
mine alone. 

As Mailer says, you use the word shit so you can use the word 
noble, and you refuse to ignore the stupidity and barbarism 
and ignobility and poltroonery and filth of the real war so that 
it is mine alone can flash out, a bright signal in a dark time. 

And, finally, one last example, from Fussell’s Thank God for the 
Atom Bomb and Other Essays. Remember that these words were written 
by a man characterized by Card as a terrified snob critic who would 
rather die than admit to moments of tenderness, reverence, fear, awe, 
or uncertainty: 

When the atom bomb ended the war, I was in the Forty- 
fifth Infantry Division, which has been through the European 
war so thoroughly that it had needed to be reconstituted two 
or three times. We were in a staging area near Rheims, ready 
to be shipped back across the United States for refresher 
training at Fort Lewis, Washington, and then sent on for final 
preparation in the Philippines. My division, like most of the 
ones transferred from Europe, was to take part in the invasion 
of Honshu. (The earlier landing on Kyushu was to be carried 
out by the 700,000 infantry already in the Pacific, those with 
whom James Jones had sympathized.) I was a twenty-one- 



year-old second lieutenant of infantry leading a rifle platoon. 
Although still officially fit for combat, in the German war I had 
already been wounded in the back and the leg badly enough 
to be adjudged, after the war, 40 percent disabled. But even 
if my leg buckled and I fell to the ground whenever I jumped 
out of the back of a truck, and even if the very idea of more 
combat made me breathe in gasps and shake all over, my 
condition was held to be adequate for the next act. When the 
atom bombs were dropped and the news began to circulate 
that “Operation Olympic” would not, after all, be necessary, 
when we learned to our astonishment that we would not be 
obliged in a few months to rush up the beaches near Tokyo 
assault-firing while being machine-gunned, mortared, and 
shelled, for all the practiced phlegm of our tough facades we 
broke down and cried with relief and joy. We were going to 
live. We were going to grow to adulthood after all. The killing 
was all going to be over, and peace was actually going to be the 
state of things. 

The simple fact is that Card was wrong, dead wrong, factually 
wrong, in his portrayal of the personality of Paul Fussell. Even if one is 
inclined to say that Card was just exaggerating and did not mean to be 
taken literally — which I think lets him off the hook way too easily — his 
portrayal ofFussell is still far from what Fussell really is. Fussell is capable 
of writing an entire book about things that he thinks are BAD, and he 
has expressed many an acerbic opinion in his other books, but he is not 
a man who cannot express any human feeling but hate . On the contrary, 
he is a man with tough standards that ensure his admiration and love are 
not expressed promiscuously but are saved for what he truly feels deeply 
about. Card was wrong, as wrong as if he’d said that President Kennedy 
went to Yale, as wrong as I would be if I ignored the rest of Card’s 
writing and concluded he was a small-minded, mean-spirited oaf based 
on one poisonous review. 

The entirety of Card’s review was based on this gross factual error, 
and thus the points he made are entirely without foundation. Book 
reviewers cannot afford to let that happen. Readers will not take a 
reviewer seriously if the reviewer consistently bases his or her opinions 
on errors of fact. No editor will publish their work. No publisher will 
send them free books. No reviewer wants this to happen. That is why 
there is one rule to book reviewing: Get your facts straight. 

It’s really not a hard rule to follow. Card failed because he could 
not restrain his hostility towards the academics and critics who have 
made him feel bad because they criticize the things he loves, and he 
could not stop himself from trying to poison the reputation of a man he 
took to be one of the group that he hates. I think Card owes Fussell an 
apology, and his readers an explanation. 

Beyond that, I think Card owes it to the genre of sf to set a higher 
standard for his reviews. To paraphrase Mailer, we have to be able to 
recognize shit, to know what it is and what it’s good for, in order to 
recognize something different, something that will serve other pur- 
poses, and satisfy other needs. Writers like Fussell can help us do that. 
The saddest thing about Card’s sad review is that any readers of Card’s 
who took his review seriously, and who haven’t already read Fussell, will 
probably decide not to, and thus deny themselves many enriching 
experiences. I think this is what Card intended, but he should not feel 
proud if he succeeded. He should be ashamed that he cheated his 
readers out of the chance to read some good books, and that in the 
bargain he may have managed to reinforce the thin-skinned defensive- 
ness that plagues so much of sf, instead of helping to raise the genre to 
a more secure appreciation of itself, and a more mature tolerance of the 
poor benighted souls who think that what we love is silly. 

Card should emulate Fussell , not castigate him . Fussell’s books and 
essays are guides to a wide world of literature and ideas, the kind of 
guides that recognize that one place is not the same as another, guides 
that help you find what you want, that prepare you for appreciating it, 
that orient you when you are lost, and that encourage you to take the 
ride. 

That’s the kind of result any reviewer should be striving for. That’s 
not a rule of the game, but it should be the goal. 



Earl Wells lives in Johnsonville, New Tork. 
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Reading SF as a Mega-text 

continued from page 1 

hymn to grit, xenophobia, manifest destiny and the Joy of Nuclear War, 
capturing the Reagan ’80s even more vividly than the Rambo movies. 

Gregory Renault locates this co-opting move at the core of Darko 
Suvin’s cognitive estrangement model: 3 “The claim is that naturalist 
fiction portrays the Same (author’s empirical environment) by the Same 
(“exact recreation”), while estranged fiction portrays the Same by the 
Other [■•■]” (p. 115). But any act of signification “selects from 
available potential signifiers; the strictest attempt at representation is 
therefore always an interpretation, an artistically mediated re-presenta- 
tion or re-construction of ‘the real’ (itself signifier as well as signified)” 
(p. 1 16). Sf s special character must therefore be in part to extend the 
range of potential signifiers. Citing Brian Stableford, Renault observes 
that sfis reliant on “an ever-changing supply of images which ‘gradually 
change so as always to appear novel while never becoming truly 
strange’ ” (p. 136). 

For sf s amusing (or shocking) distortions and defamiliarizations of 
the present consensus world can be merely random, catch-penny. As 
Kim Stanley Robinson notes: “when this is done regularly, as it was 
during the 1930s, then the distortions are meaningless individually, 
and cumulatively they tend to reinforce the assumptions and values of 
the dominant culture of our time, for assumptions and values survive 
this sort of distortion and are presented as existing unchanged, thou- 
sands of years into the future.” 4 

Unsympathetic commentators have regularly advanced this gen- 
eral point with a killing flourish, evidently in the belief that sf criticism 
has never thought ofit. Gerald Graff, in his assault on poststructuralist 
and postmodernist trends in fiction and theory, is unmistakeably of this 
view: 

Might not the effect of radical disorientation and cognitive 
estrangement be to confuse or disarm critical intelligence 
rather than to focus it? The question is never asked. [ . . . ] 

It does not follow that such a work induces its audience 
to see things more critically. [Estrangement effects] discov- 
ered by recent critics in the conventions of science fiction may 
result in a dulling of the audience’s sense of reality, in shell- 
shocked acceptance rather than criticial intransigence. The 
“models for the future” celebrated by Scholes and other critics 
of science fiction may stimulate escapist fantasies rather than 
critical thinking — all the more probably if these models are 
inserted into an already uncritical, fad-worshipping mass 
culture. [ . . . ] Whether fantasy makes us more critical or 
merely more solipsistic and self-indulgent depends finally on 
whether it is accountable to something that is not fantasy. 5 

Graffs critique is not without force, the more so today, over a 
decade later, as paperback racks replace traditional sf with an endless 
succession of 1500-page Tolkienesque trilogies. (Graffhere conflates sf 
and genre fantasy, and might today add horror; I am prepared to do the 
same for the sake of the argument and because most sf specialty stores 
and their customers blur the distinction.) He is quite wrong, however, 
in supposing that “the question is never asked.” Darko Suvin himself, 
for example, has recently summarized this aporia nicely: 

SF can be grasped as a genre in an unstable equilibrium or 
dynamic compromise between two factors. The first is its 
cognitive — philosophical and political — potentiality as a 
genre that grows out of the subversive, lower-class form of 
“inverted world,” within the horizons of knowledge and 
liberation. The second is a cluster of powerful upper and 
middle-class ideologies that has, in the great majority of texts, 



3 Gregory Renault, “Science Fiction as Cognitive Estrangement: 
Darko Suvin and the Marxist Critique of Mass Culture,” Discourse No. 
2, 1980 

4 Kim Stanley Robinson, The Science Fiction of Philip K. Dick, UMI 
Research Press, 1984, p. x. 

5 Gerald Graff, Literature Against Itself, University of Chicago 
Press, 1989, pp. 74-5, 99-100. 
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sterilized such potential horizons by contaminating them 
with mystifications which preclude significant presentations 
of truly other relationships, with the horizons of power and 
repression. 6 

Vulgar manifestations ofthe sfmode are even more one-sided than 
this portrait of a narrative field struggling with internal tensions and 
antinomies might suggest. “Sci-fi” (“skiffy”) is now more common 
than sf, for an opportunistic market has forced a return to the 1930s. 

For all that, science fiction’s “glorious eclecticism,” notes the 
feminist critic Sarah Lefanu, “with its mingling ofthe rational discourse 
of science with the pre-rational language of the unconscious — for SF 
borrows from horror, mythology and fairy tale — offers a means of 
exploring the myriad ways” in which the social construction of femin- 
ine identity is accomplished. 7 What is more, it allows those ways to be 
put in question. 

So it is clear that sf need not inevitably restrict its ambitions to 
“Instant Whip” whimsy. Implicit in the kinds of stories it tells, and the 
ways it tells them, is the clue we seek for the specific ways in which 
science fictions codes and transcodes the discourses from which it 
springs: the rhetorics and practices ofthe sciences and the humane arts, 
of wishful compensation fantasies which disclose the lacunae of our lives 
and the social order within which we live those lives, and of elaborated 
speculations which sometimes go beyond wish into aspiration and 
artistry. Geoff Ryman’s wonderful The Child Garden, say, with its rich 
reverberations of The Divine Comedy, dystopian tradition, and hard sf 
usages alike, comes close to genuine sfthat is simultaneously literature, 
as do John Crowley’s late fictions (poised uncertainly between hermeti- 
cism, sf, and fantasy). 

There have been abundant attempts to define sf in terms of 
mimeticism in the service of imagination, which suggests that sf 
operates metaphoric strategies via metonymic tactics. In its very struc- 
ture, sf thus constitutes a break from literature’s cycle of formal 
polarities from metaphor to metonymy and back, avoiding the alterna- 
tive postmodernist traps ofunchecked babble and tongue-tied silence.* 
On this account, the strategy of realism is centrally metonymic . In 
its attempts to “represent the real world,” realist textuality (John 
Updike is a premier exemplar, as is Robert Stone) enacts an epistemo- 
logical fragmentation and reconstitution: it builds strings of signifiers 
which themselves are chosen for their contiguity with interacting 
elements in the socially/linguistically constructed Umwelt. Sf textual- 
ity, by contrast (Delany’s oeuvre, especially, but really everything from 
Heinlein’s Beyond This Horizon to, say, Zindell’s Neverness ), is 
grounded in a different subjunctivity, 9 one in which metonymy passes 
first through cascades of suspended paradigm sets, detached and sent 
aloft from any last vestige of quotidian referentiality. 

Yet the process is very far from solipsistic. Christine Brooke-Rose 
provides a germinal account of its principles of operation in several 
theoretical discussions of postmodernist sf novels (McEvoy’s Plus, 
Vonnegut’s Sirens of Titan), comparing their mechanisms with those 
of Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings. 10 Regrettably, she blurs her most telling 

6 Darko Suvin, Victorian Science Fiction in the UK: The Discourses 
of Knowledge and of Power, G. K. Hall: Boston, 1983, p. 419. 

7 Sarah Lefanu, In the Chinks ofthe World Machine: Feminism and 
Science Fiction, The Women’s Press, 1988, p. 5. 

8 An argument advanced compellingly by David Lodge in The 
Modes of Modern Writing: metaphor, metonymy and the typology of 
modern literature, Arnold 1977, and Working with Structuralism: 
Essays and reviews on 19th and 20th century literature, Routledge 8c 
Kegan Paul, 1981. 

9 A use ofthe grammatical tool authorized by Samuel R. Delany in 
an early paper reprinted in The Jewel-Hinged Jaw: Notes of [sic] the 
Language of Science Fiction, [1977] Berkeley Windhover, 1978, p. 31 
etsequ. Briefly: “A distinct level of subjunctivity informs all the words 
in an s-f story at a level that is different from that which informs 
naturalistic fiction, fantasy, or reportage. [ . . . Heinlein’s] ‘the door 
dilated,’ is meaningless as naturalistic fiction, and practically meaning- 
less as fantasy.” (pp. 31, 34). As sf, it confirms, while enacting, the text’s 
radical “futurity” or “otherness.” 

10 Christine Brooke -Rose, A Rhetoric of the Unreal. Studies in 




insight. 

Her poetics ofthe fantastic starts with a modification and compres- 
sion of Philippe Hamon’s 1973 study ofthe mechanisms of reading, 11 
one parameter of which is the parallel story or mega-text: 

[T]he realistic narrative is hitched to a megastory (history, 
geography), itself valorized, which doubles and illuminates it, 
creating expectations on the line of least resistance through a 
text already known, usually as close as possible to the reader’s 
experience. Exoticism is reduced to the familiar. This gives 
points of anchorage, allows an economy of description and 
insures a general effect of the real that transcends any actual 
decoding since the references are not so much understood as 
simply recognised as proper names (p. 243). 

Most of Hamon’s parameters are shared with conventional sf, but the 
mega-text or parallel story is not, Brooke-Rose believes; or not to any 
great extent. Her reasoning is deceptively direct. 

If the function of the parallel story is to evoke shared verities and 
commonplaces (however provisional and arbitrary these might be from 
the standpoint of a deconstructive critic, cultural relativist, or epistemo- 
logical anarchist), providing behind every item in a syntagm a certified 
and secure paradigm of references, how could this procedure be 
mimicked in sf, where many of the lexical items have no “real-world” 
references? She grants that an sf story or novel “usually creates a fictional 
historico-geographico-sociological megatext but leaves it relatively 
vague, concentrating on technical marvels” (p. 243). Thus, Tolkien’s 
fantasy compensates for this lack of external referentiality by providing 
its own lumbering mega-text: 

[ The Lord, of the Rings] , like SF but more so, is particularly 
interesting in that there is such a megatext, not pre-existent 
but entirely invented, yet treated with the utmost seriousness 
and in great detail, thus destroying the element of recognition 
and hence readability which this feature provides in the 
realistic novel, and causing on the contrary a plethora of 
information and the collapse of the referential code. [ . . . ] 

That is to say, it is treated as if it existed, except that 
instead of allowing an economy of description and ensuring a 
general effect of the real, it needs on the contrary to be 
constantly explained (since it is unfamiliar) [ . . . ] (p. 243). 

So its function is radically unlike that of any “realist” mega-text. 
“Since the megatext is not ‘already known,’ it cannot fulfil the read- 
ability requirement, but on the contrary, produces a pseudo-exoticism, 
much of which can be savoured simply as such, rather than tactically 
understood [...]” (p. 248). 

Tolkien fans are not alone in savoring the details of invented 
worlds and peoples (quite a different pleasure to that found in relishing 
those invented “realistic” biographies known as “fiction”). Star Trek 
enthusiasts have for years gathered together garbed in the costume of 
starship crews, complete with weapons and “Beam me up, Scotty” 
communicators. Manuals showing the design features of starships are 
purchased and pored over. Members of the Society for Creative 
Anachronism, who tend to be fans of both sf and genre fantasy, not only 
dress in mock mediaeval garb but adopt appropriate personae and have 
at one another with blunt instruments. The extension of sf and fantasy 
mega -texts into board and computer gaming has developed into a series 
of virtual cults, whose mega-texts, in a continuous state of communal 
expansion, are far more ornate than those once-and-for-all histories and 
genealogies which, in Brooke-Rose’s tart words, “have given much 
infantile happiness to the Tolkien clubs and societies, whose members 
apparently write to each other in Elvish” (p. 247). 

The element in sf which Brooke-Rose appears to have slighted, at 
a severe cost to her analysis, is the extensive generic mega -text built up 
over fifty years, even a century, of mutually layered sf texts. Using a 



narrative and structure , especially of the fantastic , Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1981. 

“Philippe Hamon, “Un discours constraint,” Poetique 16 [Le 
discours realiste], 411-45, cited Brooke-Rose, p. 85. 



similar strategy of semiological compensation, or redundancy and over- 
coding, which Hamon and Brooke-Rose discern in realism, the sfimega- 
text works by embedding each new work, seen by Delany 12 as a self- 
structuring web of non-mundane signifiers and syntagms, in an even 
vaster web of interpenetrating semantic and tropic givens or vectors. 

Consider the astonishing amount of tacit detailed knowledge 
invoked without a moment’s thought in decoding the second para- 
graph of Robert Stone’s contemporary Outerbridge Reach: 

When the last week of February came in mild and spring- 
scented as April, Browne decided to deliver a boat to Annap- 
olis. He passed under the Verrazano Bridge shortly after dawn 
on the last Wednesday in February. With Sandy Hook ahead, 
he cut his auxiliary and hoisted the mainsail and genoa. 

For an Australian, the first remark suggests delusion, since April is early 
autumn. The place-names aid orientation, and the nautical lexicon 
(opaque to one who, like me, hasn’t a clue what a “genoa” is) conveys 
authority as well as feet. Above all, the text situates itself within the 
actual American universe. 

Contrast this with Zindell’s Neverness: 

My ship did not fall out into the center of the moons . Instead, 

I segued into a jungle-like decision tree . . . Each individual 
ideoplast was lovely and unique. The representation of the 
fixed-point theorem, for instance, was like a coiled ruby 
necklace. As I built my proof, the coil joined with feathery, 
diamond fibres of the first Lavi mapping lemma. 

These star pilots, the sf-trained reader understands via a many-plyed 
reconstruction from the mega-text, are taking their ships through 
windows in hyperspace by proving theorems ! It’s an audacious and 
shivery pleasure to those who know the trick to decoding such sentences 
is not by way of the conventional dictionary and encyclopedia — 
although it is true that recognizing the fixed-point theorem (which 
governs the transformation of one set of points into an isomorphic set) 
helps you appreciate a sense of recursion in what is being described/ 
constructed. 

Some of these have been dubbed “icons” by Gary K. Wolfe; 13 they 
include the spaceship, the robot and the monster, as well as paradig- 
matic items shared with the “real” world lexicon, such as the city, the 
wasteland and the barrier: 

Like a stereotype or a convention, an icon is something we are 
willing to accept because of our familiarity with the genre , but 
unlike ordinary conventions, an icon often retains its power 
even when isolated from the context of conventional narrative 
structures, (p. 16) 

It is, then, to be conceived as more nearly a narrative archetype; not 
an archaic trace so much as a proleptic one, or at any rate one in a 
linguistically unprecedented subjunctive state. 

While Wolfe’s suggestion is provocative, it is important to see what 
an iconography of sf does wot propose. None of the candidates (alien, 
robot, spaceship, etc.) has a single, univocal conventional weight or 
meaning even within a given generic timeframe or publishing regime. 
If robots are seen as soulless and threatening in the 1930s, Asimov 
reconstructs them a decade later as rule-governed and sweet-natured 
(though not every writer follows his lead; Clarke re-reconstructs them 
two decades on as murderous (200 Vs HAL) or rather, on second 
thoughts, baffled by Hofstadterian aporia (the version in 201 0); Lem, 
in Poland, makes them the allegorical focus of comical but profound 
parables of “cosmic constructors”; in the 1980s and ’90s, Benford 
(especially the chip-augmented humans and fused organism -machines 
of his Great Sky River and Tides of Light) and many cyberpunk authors 
(especially William Gibson, with his data cowboys jacked into cyber- 

12 Delany, op. cit. See my “Reading by Starlight: SF as a Reading 
Protocol,” in Science Fiction #32, ed. Van Ikin, pp. 5-16. 

13 Gary K. Wolfe, The Known and the Unknown, Kent State Univer- 
sity Press, 1979. 
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space), blend human and machine into a disturbing symbiosis; still 
other writers, like opportunistic Darwinian species, develop and invest 
every possible modulation. 

Yet all these variants bear certain family resemblances, and tend to 
cohere about a limited number of narrative vectors. Wolfe was not 
unaware of this dissemination within his schemata: 

such transformations and combinations of the favorite images 
of the genre become like variations on a theme, with writers 
working from a relatively limited number of consensual 
images to create a vast and complex body of fiction that 
nevertheless often rests upon the assumption of reader famili- 
arity with the fundamental icons of the genre (p. xiv). 

But that familiarity, so necessary in alerting trained readers to the 
appropriate reception codes and strategies for concretizing an sf text, 
maintains at its heart a afe- familiarizing impulse absolutely pivotal to the 
genre’s specificity. Basic to the very definition of most genres is stability 
in characteristic situations, emblems, actions and types of conflict and 
personality -response — it is why one chooses to discern/ construct a 
category out of a catalogue. Sf is different, being (at least by vocation) 
grounded in a novum. Discussing the literal iconography of sf film, 
Vivian Sobchack stresses this feature of sf by contrast to the Gangster 
or the Western genres: 

[B]oth these genres are visually circumscribed by an aware- 
ness of history, the Western even more so than the Gangster 
film. This linkage of situation and character, objects, settings, 
and costumes to a specific fust creates visual boundaries to 
what can be photographed and in what context. This histori- 
cal awareness, which leads at least to an imaginative if not 
actual authenticity, demands repetition and creates consis- 
tency throughout these genres. This is not true, however, of 
the SF film, a genre which is unfixed in its dependence on 
actual time and/or place. 14 



physical particularity or its specific significance; it is, indeed, an icon” (p. 
68). But “there is no consistent cluster of meanings provided by the 
image of a spaceship” (Idem). From the sleek aerofoil Noah’s Ark of 
When Worlds Collide to the sublime or celebratory UFO in Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind, from the clinical spinal column of 2001'$, 
Discovery to the adventurous “dog-fighting” modules of the Star Wars 
film s which naturalize the future in the image of a glamorous and heroic 
past, the iconographical weight and density alters radically." The 
spacecraft is a means of transportation which enables an entire cosmol- 
ogy of narratives, positive, negative and neutral in moral and aesthetic 
charge. 

In what sense, then, can it be an icon? In the minimal sense, at least, 
that the spaceship is not a railroad, nor any other known, assimilated 
component of the quotidian (except, precisely, in its now-extensive 
iconicity). A vast range of connotations hang in generic hyperspace 
above or behind its manifestation in a given text, drawn together by 
association and practice into certain most-probably-use vectors, but the 
image or concept of the sf emblem remains parsable as a new noun or 
verb, a signifier which posts notice to us of an “absent signified,” an 
empirically empty but imaginatively laden paradigm. 16 

Still, there are constraints. Marie Maclean notes: “The reader’s 
development of the missing paradigm may be idiosyncratic, but it 
remains limited by the syntagmatic aspects of the narrative” (p. 171 ), as 
does the use within any given text of any given iconic signifier by the 
grand exfoliating syntagm of the sf mega-text. At the very least, we can 
agree with Wolfe that sf s icons 

consolidate the “sense of wonder” and offer readers some 
word or image that will assure them that what they are reading 
is in some way connected to the vast body of other science- 
fiction works. 

The use of conventional symbols or icons is one of the 
most convenient methods for science-fiction writers to make 
this connection, for they embody not only the dialectic of 
known and unknown but also the germ of recognizable 



The railroad, for Sobchack, has a quite different iconic weight to 
the spaceship. “From its first silent chugging to the clangorous present, 
the railroad in the history of the Western film has not altered in its 

14 Vivian Sobchack, Screening Space. The American Science Fiction 
Film, [1980] 2nd, enlarged edition, Ungar, 1987, p. 66. 
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15 I draw these examples from Sobchack’s discussion of these films 
and others in her chapter on sf iconography. 

16 See Marie Maclean’s useful discussion, influenced by Marc 
Angenot’s “The Absent Paradigm” ( Science-Fiction Studies, Vol. 6, 
pp. 9-19), in her “Metamorphoses of the Signifier in ‘Unnatural’ 
Languages,” Science-Fiction Studies, Vol. 11, pp. 166-173. 




formulas. They are a message in code to the initiated reader 
and an emblem of dissociation to the uninitiated. (Wolfe, 
p. 27) 17 

It is the creation of such a shared, icon-echoing, redundant and 
inconsistent mega-text in the collective intertextuality of those works 
we name “sf” which gives this kind of writing its power, a power verg- 
ing on obsession or dream and only available elsewhere in other 
somewhat comparable varieties of textuality (genre fantasy, myth, 
fairytale, surrealism) and then just because of their resonances with 
primordial — if often culture constrained — signification nexi (key cul- 
tural aporia, in myth; key psychosocial development episodes, in 
fairytale; dream states, in surrealism). 

One is reminded of Bachelard’s speculations on the elements 
(literally) of science and poetry, while reading as well the kinds of 
objections raised to them. Gaston Bachelard (1884-1962), at one time 
a tremendously influential historian and philosopher of science, pro- 
posed a “psychoanalysis of matter,” using a sort of proto-structuralist 
aesthetic of dream and reverie. He proposed water as wine’s binary 
opposite, for instance (though Roland Barthes argued in Mythologies 
that milk rather than water had become the cultural “other” to wine; in 
Australia it would, of course, be Foster’s beer). Culler has commented 
wryly on the psychoanalytic motifs Bachelard brought to literary studies 
"as a way of analyzing not authors but images, whose power is said to 
derive from their exploitation of a primordial and archetypal experi- 
ence — not unlike that of a nineteenth-century village childhood of the 
kind, by a curious coincidence, that Bachelard himself enjoyed. 18 Some 
of sfs favorite icons clearly work this way — one thinks of recurrent 
tropes in the sweet pastorales of Clifford Simak 19 — but Culler is not 
wholly dismissive: Bachelard’s doctrine 

has the virtue offalsifiability. We dispute it by showing that the 
force and significance of images depend more on specific 
ideological or differential functions within a text than on 
universal associations: that images of earth are not always 



17 Perhaps one might say “the dialect” as well as the "dialectic,” in 
view of the daunting or off-putting effects of sf-specialized tropes 
correctly noted here by Wolfe. 

18 Jonathan Culler, Framing the Sign. Criticism and its Institutions, 
Blackwell, 1988, p. 101. 

19 Amis called him “a kind of science -fiction poet laureate of the 
countryside” (New Maps of Hell, p. 62), a countryside stocked with 
grouchy but loyal robots, talking dogs, paranormal powers around the 
cosmic village pump . . . 



‘stables et tranquilles’ nor walls and houses welcoming and 
protective. 

Moreover Bachelard’s hypothesis leads us to argue that 
much poetry does not simply evoke or invoke an immediate 
and “natural” experience of the world but works much as 
Bachelard claims science does; breaking down immediate 
intuitions, deconstructing a universe of archetypical cliches, 
and reinventing the world by giving it an order which is 
discursive rather than immediately affective. (Idem.) 

It is this same fulcrum upon which any theory of sf iconography 
teeters: icons in a literature of cognitive estrangement must be intrin- 
sically destabilized and multivocal (in a degree which outruns the 
always -already ruptured dissemination postulated by deconstruction 
for every act of language; that is, these icons are unstable at a higher level 
of discursive strategy, as science’s always -provisional hypotheses must 
be, by contrast to the graven doctrinal character of traditional religious 
claims, for example), yet they undoubtedly exist as discursive attractors, 
about which narratives orbit in their contained but unpredictable paths . 
And while it is important to grasp that they are not archetypes in any 
timeless and universal sense (though their invocation of the known and 
unknown, stressed by Wolfe, comes close to such a station), this fact 
does not detract from their salience in helping account for the specificity 
and idiosyncratic coding of sf texts. 

In consequence, only readers inducted into the sf mega-text web 
or intertext (only “native speakers,” as it were) will be competent to 
retrieve/construct anything like the full semiotic density of a given text, 
most of which will overflow or escape the “realistically” -sanctioned 
definitions of the words in the fiction, not to mention their unorthodox 
schemata of combination. This is certainly not immediately obvious to 
the inexperienced reader, and helps explain why many capable but 
uninitiated readers recoil in utter bafflement at sf-conventionalized 
rhetorical moves in the narrative, as well as from a textual surface which 
seems bizarrely under-determined (a difficulty usually experienced as 
defective characterization, which, as it happens, is usually the case, 
though not as a deficiency). Estrangement indeed! 

Such obstacles to reception are not, it’s true, found in sfalone. The 
usual way to express rhetorical singularity in a discourse is to define its 
practice — the text it writes, and the readings it elicits — as a genre. So it 
is one of the virtues of otherness that sf can exist at all, to the snug 
pleasure of its inducted readers and the equally snug consternation of 
those excluded from its codes and mega -texts. 

Damien Broderick lives in Melbourne, Australia. This pieceis drawn 
from his forthcoming study of sf semiotics, Reading by Starlight. 
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Writers are seldom willing to leave well enough alone. They read 
some exciting work of literature, like Hamlet or Jane Eyre or The Lord 
of the Rings or Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and they want to expand on a 
comer of it or bring it up to date or turn it on its head or even to copy 
it, as Terry Brooks copied TLOTR in The Sword ofShannara. The finest 
of these redactions are works of literature in their own right, illuminat- 
ing their sources and adding their pieces to the themes of good 
literature: society, morality, what it means to be human. In Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern are Dead, for example, Tom Stoppard marries Hamlet 
to Waiting for Godot and creates a play that is as modem in its execution 
as it is timeless in its exploration of how impossible it is for any man to 
understand the implications of the choices he makes. 

Mary Reilly is a domestic’s-eye view of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The eponymous heroine 
is a maid in Dr. Jekyll ’s household who comes to her master’s attention 
when he discovers that she is able to read. Although much preoccupied 
by his mysterious scientific experiments, Dr. Jekyll takes an interest in 
Mary, an interest that sharpens when he reads her account of being 



locked in a closet with a rat by her drunken father. He begins to send 
her on cryptic and unpleasant errands that she must keep secret from the 
other servants, and burdens her with half-confidences which bewilder 
her — though not the reader, who is presumably familiar with 
Stevenson’s story. Her brief meetings with Mr. Hyde distress her, but 
not as much as Dr. Jekyll ’s growing weakness or the death of hermother 
from overwork and starvation. 

The action of the novel unfolds in Mary’s journal entries, a method 
of exposition that recalls the letters and reports that make up Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. This method puts a very heavy burden on the central 
figure to be as interesting as the story she is telling. Luckily, Mary is a 
fascinating and complex narrator. Although she’s both observant and 
literate, her only real education has been in snobbery, submission, and 
observation. She is judgmental to a degree, prone to attacks of 
depression, and an accomplished holder of grudges. She is also affec- 
tionate, sensible, and courageous in a quiet way. Like Stevenson’s hero, 
her nature is a shifting compound of light and dark, reason and passion, 
learned morality and innate impulse. Any reader can certainly under - 
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stand what Dr. Jekyll sees in Mary. That reader may have more trouble 
understanding what Mary sees in Dr. Jekyll. 

It may not be fair to compare Martin’s portrait of the troubled 
doctor with Stevenson’s: this is not Stevenson’s novel, after all, and 
Martin’s thematic focus is less on the psychology than on the sociology 
ofviolence. It is still true, however, that Martin’s Dr. Jekyll is not a very 
interesting character. We see him only through Mary’s eyes, and Mary 
sees him primarily as a gentle man who is touchingly ignorant of the 
world outside his laboratory. Those of his actions that seem to imply a 
darker side to his character — asking her to keep her errands to 
Shoreditch a secret, for instance — she dismisses as a rich gentleman’s 
willful blindness to the sensibilities of a housemaid. The result is a sense 
that JekylPs potion transforms the doctor completely rather than 
releasing a present but hitherto repressed part of his nature. Stevenson’s 
Dr. Jekyll is a libertine who wanted to be free of remorse. Martin’s Dr. 
Jekyll is a weak and sickly scientist whose experiment got out of hand, 
a figure of pathos, not tragedy. 

In its self-conscious narrative style and its thematic foregrounding 



of Stevenson’s subtext, Mary Reilly is a quintessential^ postmodern 
novel, and a very accomplished one. It is not, however, a fantasy. 
Certainly Dr. Jekyll unequivocally turns into Mr. Hyde, dragging foot, 
evil laugh, bestial eyes, and all. Yet Mary’s history and background has 
made such men and such sights relatively familiar to her, and her 
description of him convey no frisson of the supernatural, no sense that 
she, and therefore the reader, is in the presence of pure, inhuman, 
essential evil. Martin’s Hyde is a selfish and cruel man, but despite the 
almost-splatterpunk evidence of his amusements he leaves at his hired 
lodgings, he is not a monster. Martin’s reworking throws the light of 
feminist scholarship into the shadowy comers of Stevenson’s story: 
abusive relationships, social injustice, the daily running of a gentleman’s 
house. But it doesn’t solve Jekyll or explain Hyde or even demonstrate 
their mystery nearly as well as the original, 



Delia Sherman, author of Through a Brazen Mirror, lives in 
Newton, Massachusetts. 
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In The Silent Stars Go By, James White manages to combine an 
alternate history, a Celtic -twilight fantasy and a planetary-colonization 
novel — three of the most solidly crowd-pleasing subjects in science 
fiction — into one book. Here is everything we have come to expect 
from White over the years and then some, above all the charming 
ingenuousness of his style . In his earlier books, this ingenuousness came 
from his method of fleshing out a simple, neat idea. In his later books, 
the plots thicken, but the charm remains as White refines and recom- 
bines simple elements of plot and character. 

Primarily an adventure novel, The Silent Stars Go By is set in a 
universe much different from that of the Sector General novels for 
which White is best known. In this universe, Ireland is the pre-eminent 
power and the Gaels are promoting an expedition aboard the Aisling 
Geal, the “Bright Vision,” to colonize another planet. Cathay is an 
empire and the Westlands are governed by chiefs working not in 
longhouses, but in high-rise office towers. The action of the novel 
occurs in three sections. In the first, Healer Nolan, the protagonist and 
what we would call a doctor (what else from James White?), meets 
several members of the crew, assists in a secret operation to load aboard 
the Aisling Cg#/ passengers who have not been cleared by the Captain- 
Cardinal, and promises to give them his special protection. The second 
part of the action takes place in transit, when Nolan is the only crew 
member not placed in suspended animation while he takes a first watch 
of two years’ duration. During this time, he discovers that some of the 
cryogenic coffins of the passengers have been moved around and he 
begins to suspect Monsignor O’Riordan of a plot to homogenize the 
colonists on the new world, with preference given to members of the 
True Faith. When the ship reaches the planet, Nolan’s interference with 
the plot is discovered. Along with the unwanted passengers, including 
the three placed under his special protection, he is landed three 
thousand miles away from the main colony. The rest of the book is 
concerned with the castaways’ march across the new world to rejoin the 
colony at which they may or may not be welcome. 

What is most impressive about The Silent Stars Go By is how far 
White has come since his first Sector General book, Major Operation, 
and from his earlier important work, The Watch Below. 

In 1966’s The Watch Below , a cargo ship is torpedoed while on 
convoy duty during World War II. Because its hull is compartmental- 
ized (it is a converted tanker), the ship submerges but does not quite 
sink and five survivors are trapped. They eat from the ship’s massive 
stores. To refresh the air, they grow beans in artificial light coaxed from 
the many light bulbs in the cargo by a footpedaled dynamo. After five 
generations and about a hundred years, they are rescued — by the 
merest of coincidence — by aquatic aliens who have come to Earth to 
colonize its oceans. 

Here we are introduced to White’s favorite props: the generation 
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ship (this one entered accidentally), the doctor-protagonist, the aquatic 
aliens and the arbitrary rules by which the characters operate, in this case 
The Game, a memory exercise the characters use to keep from going 
crazy in their close, cold confinement. In this early work, though, the 
props do not do their job and the most striking thing about The Watch 
Below is the coldness with which White deals with his characters. 

Though White takes some pains to give his characters individuality 
and to make us feel for them, the whole purpose of the book — the neat 
idea — seems to be to incarcerate these souls in a steel tomb without hope 
of escape, in icy water, cut off from all human contact and even sunlight, 
where they must eat cold food from cans and work a treadmill to stay 
warm and to give light to the beans which will absorb their carbon 
dioxide and bodily waste. Maybe such an existence is possible. (White 
is at no pains to be convincing about the arrangements and anyone who 
has bought one of those glass globes containing some plants and a 
shrimp knows how fragile a closed ecosystem can be.) The question that 
troubles the reader’s mind, however, is: would such an existence be 
tolerable? Rather than working out the kind of Sartrean psycho-drama 
such a confinement seems to demand, the characters speak and act as if 
they merely have a problem to solve and must set to it. The doctor says, 
“There are complications when people stay alive.” Moreover, White 
writes as if this were a problem-solving novel, but it is not. The real 
problem — of their deliverance — can never be solved; that is the book’s 
premise. Life and death are reduced to the practical problems of biology 
and housekeeping and the novel becomes about as moving and mean- 
ingful as a segment of This Old House. Problem: how can the characters 
mark time in their dayless-and-nightless prison? Solution: the doctor 
keeps an eye on his “biological clocks,” the menstrual cycles of the two 
women and when one of them becomes pregnant, the doctor says, “one 
of our biological clocks has stopped.” Since he is about to bring life into 
the crudest conditions humanity ever faced, his flippancy seems mis- 
placed, but his tone might be excused as a helpless reaction to a hopeless 
situation. Unfortunately, White falls into the same trap. When the 
second woman becomes pregnant, the narrator picks up the doctor’s 
unfortunate phrase (“. . . and it was the time when the second biological 
clock stopped . . .”) indicating that he is as distanced from the true 
horror of the situation as are his characters. When a method is found by 
which another chamber than the one in which the characters are 
imprisoned can be entered and the new entrance can be made as airtight, 
White writes, “. . . but they all knew that there was now a place for their 
bodies to go when they died.” And so they do. One page later, “Jenny 
was the first one to go .” ( She had delivere d a child and staved o ff diabetes 
until this moment as if waiting for it.) Two sentences later “Richard’s 
father tripped and hit his head against a hatch coaming.” In the next 
sentence, Margaret is diagnosed with pneumonia and dies at the end of 
the paragraph; the doctor gets pneumonia at the bottom of the page. 




Wallis lasts only a page longer. The reader senses an odd juxtaposition. 
The descriptions of the deaths are quite tender, but their timing is 
arbitrary. In this group die-off, one senses an impatience, as ifthe author 
were uncomfortable having a solution lying around without a problem 
for it to fill. 

The problem all through The Watch Below is that White has taken 
too many pains to make the harshness ofthe survivors’ living conditions 
real to make the characters and the plotting so emotionally detached. As 
“neat” as the idea seems, in this early work, the fleshing out ofit amounts 
to an exercise in cruelty that could not possibly have been his intent. 

In 1966, White showed a fluency of style and a knack for the 
interesting, quirky setting, but his grasp of plot was undeveloped. The 
characters are in the ship for a hundred years, but there is very little 
action — how could there be? Though similar to Arthur C. Clarke’s A 
Fall of Moondust and countless other entrapment thrillers, the utter 
hopelessness of the the situation and the characters’ curious detachment 
from their own plight hamstring The Watch Below. The idea was so neat, 
so perfect, that White needed aliens to rain down from the heavens to 
solve the plot. Nevertheless, this book lays the foundations for his later 
work. 

Plot and character become richer in the Sector General novels and 
those following. While the Sector General books concerned themselves 
with one case then another, as a doctor does, The Silent Stars Go By 
integrates its many plot elements into an ambitious whole. The 
monsignor’s secret plot to create a new Eden is neatly offset by the plots 
ofthe Redmen (as White’s characters call the indigenous inhabitants of 
what we call America) and the Chinese to establish bulkheads of their 
own authority, so that for each society the new world will be like the old . 
All these plots neatly center around Nolan who is a pawn, though not 
an unwitting one. While he does not choose sides and help one set of 
plotters against another, he does undertake his tasks with more skill than 
is expected of him and he becomes a great leader, a discoverer, and 
finally the savior of his band of followers. Contrast this with the ever- 
competent Dr. Conway ofSector General, who is also more competent 
than he is given credit for, but only because his superior sells him short. 
There is no smirking or bravado in The Silent Stars Go By as there is in 



the Sector General novels, nor are the characters merely silently, 
sardonically brave as in The Watch Below. Like Dr. Conway, Healer 
Nolan has conflicts with authority figures — he is always solving more 
problems than the Captain and the monsignor really want him to solve 
and wandering into situations they would rather have left alone. The 
difference in the later book, though, is that the authority figures are not 
merely crotchety like Dr. O’Mara who merely wants things to run 
smoothly around the hospital. The powers of The Silent Stars Go By have 
something up their sleeves and the reader and Nolan are made to keep 
alert, as they never need do when summoned to Dr. O’Mara ’s office. 
There, we feel certain Dr. Conway is going to refute all criticism by his 
success, either recent or imminent, but Healer Nolan is faced with 
difficulties that might swamp any degree of competence. The odds are 
more stacked against him; his success does not seem so certain and 
because people depend on him, the stakes are higher. 

More mature, too, is White’s treatment of women. In the Sector 
General novels, the main woman character was Pathologist Murchison. 
She was competent, intelligent, beautiful (of course) and very obviously 
the private reserve of Dr. Conway. She was also faithful and, though 
quick with a pointed retort, cooperative. Though much more than one 
of the “biological clocks” of The Watch Below , she is never more than 
a first-rate, second-class character. Not so in The Silent Stars Go By. 
Healer Dervla is actually more important aboard the ship than Nolan. 
She is the chief doctor, a friend of the captain and formerly personal 
physician to the Queen of Ireland. Moreover, she is not devoted to 
Nolan, but rather is aloof from him at first; later she rebuffs him directly. 
(She is celibate as the best Healers are, but that is not her only reason 
for fending off Nolan’s advances: she does not like him; he’s not good 
enough to arouse her interest.) Unfortunately for the reader, Dervla is 
not stranded with Nolan but spends one third of the book with the main 
colony, out of sight. 

Another unfortunate choice is Nolan’s separation from the self- 
righteously nefarious monsignor. Until the moment of separation, the 
book had been building a plot of opposing power groups, the Catholics 
versus the Pagans in a winner-take-all grudge match at the end of the 
universe. But as soon as Nolan and the stowaways are ditched, that plot 
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is put on hold and instead we get a quest. Everybody likes a good quest, 
of course, but the reader was keyed up for the big bout. The book is 
so distracted, in fact, that when the outcasts finally arrive at the colony, 
White does not have enough time to pick up the conflict where it left 
off. Instead of some further subterfuge by the subtle monsignor, the 
colonists hem and haw a little, then accept the outcasts back among 
them . Similarly, Dervla accepts Nolan, though the two had not worked 
things out between them before their abrupt parting and had not 
spoken for the two years of the march. And the vow of celibacy which 
figured so prominently suddenly evaporates with a wave of Dervla’s 
hand. 

This sort of thing nags The Silent Stars Go By as it did the Sector 
General novels. The air ofingenuousness, the author’s obvious delight 
in telling a story and his unquestioning expectation that we want to 
hear it as badly as he wants to tell it, lead White to devise artificial plots. 
Artificiality in itself is not a flaw. The Sector General plots are 
delightfully artificial. The very notion of inventing aliens, their diseases 
and the difficult cures is one that has staying power. In a more 
ambitious novel like The Silent Stars Go By , though, artifice is not 
enough. For example, the book is rife with seemingly arbitrary rules 
and regulations, die most distracting of which is the celibacy of 
Healers. The excuse here is that Healers possess more than merely 
scientific powers of medical deduction; theirs are almost mystical. Fair 
enough, but let them stickto it. Whyisn’t Nolan celibate? Answer: he’s 
a man and men cannever be as great healers as women, so men’s sexual 
activity is not important. Okay, but at the end, Nolan shows he is quite 
as great a Healer as Dervla and is honored as such by the whole 
community and Dervla herself. Does this mean he has to give up sex? 
No. Instead, Dervla gets to give up celibacy which suddenly is not as 
important as we were led to believe. Perhaps it is fair to trade a little 
consistency for a happy ending, but the celibacy code is not the only 
flawed rule in the book. Everyone who can make an- arbitrary rule does 
so and all such rules are refuted or negated sooner or later and often 
pretty facilely to move the plot along. The number of rules and the 
exceptions to them builds up to a point where they seem no more than 
stratagems of the author intended to build up conflict and suspense. 

This book demands more. There are real relationships going on 
here. For example, the chief Wanatchee secretly arranged to have his 
wife become a passenger on the Aisling Geal. (Married couples are not 
allowed on the new world; everyone must start from scratch.) Later-, 
the stowaway Golden Rain is separated from the colony with Nolan’s 
party. This makes for some real tension — will the monsignor allow the 
lovers to be united? When, at the end of the long march, the newlyweds 
are reunited about a day’s hike or a short helicopter ride out from the 
colony, they fall into each other’s arms. But when it comes, time for 



Wanatchee to return to his duties at the colony, one arbitrary rule collides 
with another and Golden Rain replies, “I have come so far with my 
comrades, I will finish the journey with them. You go on ahead.” Such 
a lapse into unlikely, highfalutin’ sentiment does not wash. The “Red- 
man” couple has taken a great chance to be together and has been long 
separated; it is painfully naive to think they will act according to form 
rather than emotion, and the problem that cropped up in The Watch 
reappears here. There is too much realism in these books to fit their 
arbitrary actions, but White has based his drama more on manners than 
emotion, so he sticks with his style in spite of the substance he has created. 

Similarly jarring is the sudden transformation ofthe monsignor. His 
character is one of White’s greatest achievements in The Silent Stars Go 
By. In the monsignor, White has captured the subtle tyranny of the true 
zealot. We can see in him the dichotomy of the Inquisitor who loves 
people so much he is willing to save them from themselves . Yet, when the 
monsignor should be at his best (worst) — unassailably in charge of his 
purified colony with the outcasts tired, thirsty and in the power of his 
priestly stormtroopers — he relents. An expository lump delivers the trials 
and tribulations of the colony’s first year and we are told that the 
monsignor has had the wind taken out of his missionary sails. Well, 
people change, but we believed in the monsignor and in his belief that 
he was on a mission from God too much to swallow such a turnaround 
without some regret. The story is convenienced by his mellowing and a 
happy ending is now possible, but again realism and real emotion suffer. 

Oddly, this tension between emotional logic and plot logic is the 
key to White’s charm, the source of his ingenuousness. White is so 
dedicated to his plot and to his own cleverness that he is not really 
touched by the situations he has set up, though he is clearly aware oftheir 
implications. Even in his latest work, he does not quite seem to 
understand the weight of the situations that he has created. He under- 
stands that they are weighty, but is more concerned with what happens 
next. His ingenuousness is like that of an enthusiastic young doctor who 
is more absorbed by the unusualness of the disease than concerned with 
his patient’s suffering. 

In The Silent Stars Go By, we have a more mature James White. His 
plotting is smoother and more ambitious than in his earlier books; his 
characters have more to them, and both his vision and his appeal have 
broadened. The dialogue remains a bit stilted and the neatness of the 
plot, more than its realism, still rules the book, but these are deeply 
ingrained habits and who among us does not carry some of the baggage 
of his or her youth? Also in his luggage, White carries his delight in 
inventing stories and telling them with enthusiasm, 
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Susan Palwick 

Believing (In) Fiction: An Open Letter 



I’m at Yale, doing graduate work in English. It’s October 1991 
and my first novel’s being published next spring. I’m proud of this. 
I talk about it when I can, too much maybe, because a lot of people 
at Yale seem to think that writing fiction bears no more relation to 
graduate work in literature than collecting stamps would. Others react 
as if publicly discussing the act of writing fiction violates some deep- 
ly held decorum, rather like talking about your digestion or picking 
your nose. 

By October 199,1, a year into my graduate studies, I’ve come up 
with various theories to account for all this. Maybe the scoffers arc 
suspicious of an obscure first novelist, especially one who writes science 
fiction and fantasy; maybe some of them are jealous because fiction has 
a wider readership than academic criticism; maybe I’m being obnox- 
ious and bragging too much. In any event, I’ve learned not to tell 
everyone about my beloved first novel. I’ve learned to be selective. I 
tell the people I consider my friends; I tell people who themselves write 
something other than academic criticism, because, surely, with their 
own publications to their credit, they’ll neither scoff at my writing nor 
envy it. My judgment’s gotten better. By now, most ofthe people I tell 
are genuinely happy for me. 
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So here I am, in October 1991, talking to the professor whose non- 
fiction writing course I’ve been observing as part of a teacher training 
program. He’s a kind, generous and extremely intelligent man who has 
spent a great deal of time helping his students become better writers and 
helping me become a better teacher. He’s also a superb writer himself, 
about to have a major cover article published in a prestigious magazine 
with national circulation. I’m in his office to schedule a meeting to 
discuss my grading of student papers. One of the times when he’s 
available I won’t be, because I’m going into New York that day to meet 
with my editor. Rather than simply saying, “I can’t make it then,” I tell 
him why — admittedly an act of pride, and one I’ll later regret. I’ve 
mentioned my book once before, without any significant response from 
him; buj: since I’ve just warmly congratulated him on his article, I am 
assuming, in my naive way, that he’ll respond in kind. 

Instead his free contorts ever so slightly, and I tense. I’ve seen that 
expression before. I’ve come to call it the Yale Sneer. It’s the expression 
professors in graduate seminars adopt when they’re about to say some- 
thing devastating to a student, such as “You don’t know what you’re 
doing,” or “You certainly know how to slaughter this text,” or “Well, 
class, you can agree with the famous critic we’ve just been reading or you 




can agree with your classmate’s interpretation. Which will it be? ” It’s the 
expression professors assume when they’re about to strip students of 
authority. 

“Your novel,” the non-fiction writing professor says, raising his 
eyebrows. “That’s fiction?” He pronounces the word fiction in tones of 
delicate distaste, as if slightly at a loss to find the proper euphemism. 

Mildly stunned — although by now such a reaction shouldn’t even 
surprise me — I consider answering, “Well, yes, you know, novels 
generally are,” but surely he does know that, and anyway he’s already 
turned away to do something else. I’ve just been put in my place. So 
much for my improved judgment. 

It’s April 1992 and my book’s being shipped next week. I’m still 
proud, but by now I’m also scared. My novel is a first-person narrative 
told primarily from the point of view of a young girl who has been 
repeatedly and brutally molested by her father. She escapes from the 
stiuation by having out-of-body adventures with her sister’s ghost. She 
lives in Wisconsin. She’s overweight. The first question of everyone who 
has read the book has been “Is it autobiographical?” I keep telling 
people no, it isn’t, that I’ve never been raped, never lived in Wisconsin, 
never had an out-of-body experience, never seen a ghost. I don’t tell 
them that I’ve always been skinny, because I’m afraid this will be 
construed as disrespect to people who aren’t. I sense that a lot of the 
people who ask me if the book is autobiographical don’t believe me 
when I tell them that it isn’t. I’ve gotten this sense most strongly from 
several incest survivors, women who assume that I must have lived 
through the experience to be able to write about it at all. While this may 
be a compliment to my writing, I’m also getting tired of it. 

“It’s fiction,” I keep telling them. “It’s fiction.” I’ve just written 
a letter to the editor of a Florida recovery newspaper who gave the book 
a glowing review but conflated me with the main character. I carefully 
explain in my letter that the book is fiction; that my parents are still alive 
and I don’t want them considered guilty of crimes they never commit- 
ted; that the editor’s assumption that the novel must be autobiography 
buys into the myth that tragically isolates so many survivors of abuse, the 
myth that no one else can understand, the myth that painful experiences 
remain impervious to imaginative sympathy. I send copies of this letter 
to my editor, to my agent, and to both of my parents. I want my parents 
to have documentation of my public statement that they aren’t the 
parents in the novel. At the same time, I fear that if the editor of the 
newspaper believes that my novel isn’t autobiographical, she’ll no 
longer think it’s a good book. 

In this mood of mixed pride and paranoia, I walk into the local 
feminist bookstore to buy Barbara Kingsolver’s new volume of poetry. 
When the bookseller sees me holding Kingsolver’s poems, she says 
brightly, “Oh, have you read this one?” and begins searching though 
the history section. 

“Shouldn’t you be looking in fiction?” I ask, somewhat puzzled. 
I know Kingsolver as the author of a beautiful short story collection, of 
several highly acclaimed, prize- winning novels. 

“Oh no,” the bookseller says, “this is her real stuff.” She returns 
holding Holding the Line , Kingsolver’s nonfiction book about women 
in the Arizona mine strike of 1983. I’m still reeling from real. 

“Fiction’s real,” I answer, unable to conceal my indignation. I want 
to tell her to go read Ursula K. Le Guin’s brilliant essay “Why are 
Americans Afraid of Dragons?” I wanted to tell the non-fiction writing 
professor to read it, too, but I suspect that neither he nor the bookseller 
would be convinced by Le Guin’s eloquent argument. A line from one 
of my own stories returns to me: “The facts don’t matter. Like all good 
stories, this one is true.” But quoting my own fiction to someone who 
doesn’t believe in fiction would hardly help; and anyway my line, like Le 
Guin’s essay, presupposes that truth I take to be self-evident, that events 
that never happened can teach us as much as ones that did. I fear that 
if this bookseller ever reads my novel and finds it even slightly convinc- 
ing, she’ll assume it’s autobiographical, all my disavowals to the 
contrary — or else believe me, and discredit the book. 

Three days after I’ve read and treasured the Kingsolver poems, I go 
to the Yale Co-op to buy an umbrella. Among the stuffed bulldogs and 
tacky mugs, the Yale Lightweight Crew posters and L.L. Bean duck 
boots, I see a display of literary t-shirts featuring caricatures of famous 
authors. One of them is Mary Shelley. 

“Oh my god,” I say aloud, my stomach knotting. A teenage girl 



browsing among the bulldogs frowns at me. I walk closer and pick up 
the Mary Shelley t-shirt, on which Shelley has been drawn with a square 
forehead, with stitches disfiguring her face, with bolts jutting from the 
side of her neck. She’s not the monster, I want to tell the artist. She’s 
not the monster! And this monster isn’t even Mary Shelley’s: it’s 
Hollywood’s. Frankenstein^ author has been reduced to a caricature, 
not of herself, not even of her own creation, but of a caricature of her 
creation. I can’t imagine who, honoring Shelley enough to want to wear 
her image, would choose this one to wear. 

I buy my umbrella and leave. At least, I think as I walk home, still 
slightly shaken, I’m in good company. I admire Kingsolver and Shelley 
tremendously; it’s some comfort to know that Kingsolver also has 
readers who discount her fiction, that Shelley also has readers who 
conflate her with her characters. On the other hand, the common 
ground I’ve discovered with two writers much more famous than I, one 
of them the author of a novel published in 1817, indicates that these 
problems aren’t limited to obscure first novelists and certainly aren’t 
likely to go away anytime soon. 

All three of us, of course, also have readers who know that truth 
needn’t be factual, that fiction can reflect the world as compellingly as 
journalism does, that metaphors aren’t just a waste of paper. Still, I find 
myself in the deeply uncomfortable position of knowing that there’s a 
certain class of reader for whom the disjunction between my life and my 
novel represents a lie. Having done my best to tell the truth both about 
what has actually happened to me (or, more accurately, about what 
hasn’t) and about what might have happened to someone else, I now 
discover that within a certain worldview, only one of those truths can 
be true. Within that worldview, I either lack credibility (because I write 
fiction) or possess a credibility I never sought (because I have, at least 
on this occasion and according to some readers, written fiction well). 

If it weren’t for the Kingsolver and Shelley incidents, I wouldn’t 
even be writing this essay. Newly aware that the problem I’m struggling 
with isn’t an isolated one, I want to try to solve it. Simply put, this 
problem is this: how can we convince people who scoff at fiction that 
believing in fiction isn’t identical to believing fiction — that one can find 
truth in fiction without assuming fiction to be merely veiled fact? Within 
the context of literary history, of course, this is an ancient question, and 
one certainly not limited to female authors (although female authors 
have too often had to struggle for credibility even with people who do 
believe in fiction). If this were an academic essay I could cite all kinds 
of texts from a variety of centuries, including contemporary feminist 
debates about essentialism and false consciousness. If I were trying to 
write this as an academic essay, I’d probably wind up with a dissertation, 
even if I didn’t wind up with an answer. 

But I’m not writing an academic essay. I’m writing a personal one. 
One personal solution, of course, would be simply to discount the 
worldview of people who don’t believe in fiction, to discredit them as 
blithely as they discredit me; but I’m seeking another answer, because 
I don’t like that game and don’t want to play it. I know from firsthand 
experience that the Yale Sneer never convinced anybody of anything 
helpful. It just makes people feel lousy. 

So instead I’m taking shelter, at least temporarily, in the pages of 
NTRSF, where I have a certain amount of credibility and can depend 
on a certain amount of intelligent and sympathetic response. Several 
years ago, in a similar funk, I wrote an essay for this magazine about the 
difficulties of getting men to read texts labelled as feminist, about how 
the people who could most benefit from exposure to certain narratives 
are too often the very people who avoid them. After the essay was 
published, a young man came up to me at a convention and told me 
shyly that he’d read my essay, and had then gone out and read the 
feminist books I recommended. For all I know, he would have read 
them anyway; still the memory of this incident always cheers me. 

So, gentle NTRSF readers, does anyone have an answer to my 
questions? Do you believe in fiction? What do you say to people who 
don’t and have you ever changed anyone’s mind? Please do let me know. 
And if helping out an obscure first novelist isn’t sufficient induce- 
ment, just think what you’ll be doing for Barbara Kingsolver and Mary 
Shelley. /v 

Susan Palwick, author of Flying in Place, lives in New Haven , 
Connecticut. 
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Jean Tobin 

The Heaven Makers by Frank Herbert: A Reconsideration 

(Part II) 



( Continued from lust issue.) 

Frank Herbert does all these interesting things in putting his four 
levels of existence (but primarily the third-level Chem and second-level 
humans) to technical use in The Heaven Makers, but he uses his four 
levels thematically as well, especially to speculate upon free will and 
determinism. Herbert is writing for pleasure, not philosophy, so he 
doesn’t handle the issues systematically. Nevertheless, by focusing on 
general questions concerning control and manipulation and, con- 
versely, freedom of will and action, Herbert creates thematic unity for 
his novel even while playing variations upon differing historical at- 
tempts to deal with the same problem. 

In recent centuries, scientific thought has reshaped the nature of 
the free will argument. Are men and women free to act as they will, 
asked philosophers after Darwin, or are their actions determined — at 
least in part — by heredity and environment? If their behavior has been 
conditioned, Behaviorists caused philosophers to question, and par- 
ticularly if the human beings were very young at the time, can they 
possibly be said to be free? Can, for example, the children in B. F. 
Skinner’s Walden Two (1948), who’ve been rewarded at four years of 
age for ignoring lollipops hung round their necks, be said to righteously 
choose not to be impatient and greedy when they’re older? 6 If they’ve 
been conditioned beyond choice, are they still free? To what extent do 
childhood experiences determine adult behavior? If a child experiences 
a traumatic event, query philosophers concerned with theories ofFreud 
and his followers, is he or she truly free not to act in a responsive way 
to a similar situation years later? “If we will, the will exists; if not, it does 
not,” wrote Saint Augustine; “For we should not will if we were 
unwilling.” 7 But Freudian scholars, examining the unconscious moti- 
vations underlying our conscious decisions and actions, wonder if we 
are free in willingto will. Philosopher John Hospers, concerned in large 
part with the determinism suggested by various psychoanalytic theo- 
ries, proposes that in discussing problems of free will, people “operate 
on two levels ofmoral discourse, which we shouldn’t confuse; one (let’s 
call it the upper level) is that of actions; the other (the lower, or deeper, 
level) is that of the springs of action.” 8 

In The Heaven Makers, Herbert has his own answers to philosophi- 
cal questions raised by psychological theories. Early in the novel, 
Kelexel notes Fraffin’s “precision engineering of motives and violence” 
in humans (p. 16). Condescendingly, Fraffin responds: 

“They’ve strong desires. I saw to that from the begin- 
ning. And enormous fears — they have enormous fears.” 

“You saw that, too?” Kelexel asked. 

“Naturally!” (p. 17). 

In Saint Augustine’s terms, Fraffin — unlike God — wills the humans 
to will. In John Hospers’s terms, Fraffin controls the “springs of 
action.” 

Answers on the third level are not necessarily answers sought on 
the second level, however, and ifreaders ignore for a time the third level 
of Chem intervention, they find within the second level of The Heaven 
Makers attempts at explanation in accord with nineteenth and twentieth 
century ideas. Joe Murphey had a brutal father. Claudie and Grant, 
purposely introduced to remember a specific traumatic episode in 
young Joey’s life (pp. 141-2) wander aimlessly around theirmotel room 
and speculate upon the general effect their early homelife — a brutally 
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8 John Hospers, “What Means This Freedom?” in Sidney Hook, 
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violent atmosphere — might also have had on their brother, Joe 
Murphey: 

“I heard you talk plenty about what happened when we 
was kids ... You figure that had anything to do with him 
going . . . like this?” 

“What had anything to do with it?” 

“The way Paw treated him” (p. 142). 

In the very passivity of the brother and sister, Herbert throws in 
another element to consider. They didn’t grow up to murder their 
spouses. Could Murphey then have refrained from murdering his? In 
“What Means this Freedom,” John Hospers imagines a critic saying, “I 
might have thought it fit to excuse somebody because he was born on 
the other side ofthe tracks, ifl didn’t know so many bank presidents who 
were also bom on the other side of the tracks.” 9 

But Herbert offers other reasons for murder in addition to the 
flawed genetic inheritance and punitive environment shared by the 
Murphey siblings. Joe Murphey suffered that specific traumatic episode 
in childhood. Moreover his characters differed from the others: “He was 
a strange one, that Joey,” is Grant’s assessment; Claudie remembers, 
“Joey was . . . always wanting to be alone” (pp. 142-3). Similarly, 
Hospers refutes his critic at length: 

But if he was born on the other side of the tracks and was a 
highly narcissistic infant to begin with and was repudiated or 
neglected by his parents and . . . (here we list an infinite 
number of conditions), and if this complex of factors is 
regularly followed by certain behavior traits in adulthood, and 
moreover inavoidably so — that is, they occur no matter what 
he or anyone else tries to do — then we excuse him morally and 
say he is not responsible for his deed. If he is not responsible 
for A, a series of events occuring in his babyhood, then neither 
is he responsible for B, a series of things he does in adulthood, 
provided that B inevitably — that is, unavoidably — follows 
upon the occurrence of A. And according to psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts, this often happens. 10 

Yet, in spite of heredity, environment, temperament, and child- 
hood experiences, young Joey the battered child did not become, as 
might have been expected, Joe Murphey, a battering parent. “He’d 
never hit me,” Ruth remembers; he “always said he didn’t believe in 
spankings, he’d had so many beatings when he was a boy” (p. 75). Are 
there then other second -level reasons — physical as well as psychologi- 
cal — that Joe Murphey suddenly strikes his adult daughter and murders 
his wife? Herbert gives us some. “Dr. French thinks he has a progressive 
sclerotic condition,” Ruth reports; Thurlow knows “severe conditions 
of this kind . . . frequently are accompanied by personality distortions” 
(p. 75). Murphey’s behavior changed, Thurlow later testifies, “about 
the time [he] first complained of sexual impotency.” Predicting the 
psychotic break, Thurlow “took all of those tilings into consideration: 
a cold nature centered on death plus sexual disturbance” (p. 148). After 
deliberation, he wrote his report: “Here is a man whose psychological 
makeup contains all the elements necessary for a terrible tragedy” 
(p. 73). Indeed, in twentieth century terms, Herbert shows Murphey 
to be as fated to kill his wife as Oedipus once was feted to kill his father, 
King Laius. “There ’d been only one direction for the man to explode,” 
Thurlow remembers after the murder (p. 25). 

Notably, although Thurlow early “attempted to interest him in 
religion” (p. 149) and referred Murphey to a priest (p. 73), Herbert 
mentions Father Giles merely in passing, while including among his 
major human characters a psychiatric nurse, a court psychologist, a 
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psychiatrist, a judge, a local D. A. up for reelection and an attorney for 
the defense. Through the centuries, the question of free will has become 
less the concern oftragedians and priests, and even ofphilosophers, than 
ofpsychologists and lawyers. On the human, second level of The Heaven- 
Makers, a major question of the novel is a legal one: Was the defendant 
“incapable of determining right from wrong on the night he killed his 
wife?” (p. 150). Or as rephrased by Bondelli, “The question is, how can 
an insane man know the nature and consequences of his act?” (p. 100). 

In focusing on the issue of free will in past and present guises, 
Herbert on all levels of his novel examines the ways creatures daily 
control and manipulate other creatures on the same level, thus placing 
limits on freedom. As Herbert indicates on the second level, such 
restrictions are implicit in language: “But she said she could handle 
him” (p. 72); “Now you come down . . . and give yourselfup” (p. 25). 
Herbert purposefully gives us a murderer, for the law is a major means 
of control in human society, and individuals who violate the law 
commonly relinquish their freedom. 

But Herbert also gives us a madman, for individuals judged to be 
mentally disturbed or insane likewise give up their freedom. In The 
Heaven Makers, Herbert even invents a character, Peter, described as 
“a walking lack ” — “mentally limited by lack of the right genes, lack of 
opportunity, lack of education, lack of proper nutrition” — partly to 
show how his freedom is controlled and his actions and very thoughts 
manipulated by Dr. Whelye, a psychiatrist behaving like a petty god 
(p. 42). Some of Herbert’s characters try to manipulate humans for 
other than aesthetic, religious, psychological, or legal reasons. Ruth’s 
husband, Nev, is one. He seeks to control Ruth from a simple mixture 
of lust, greed, and desire for power. 

Additionally, as illustrated by Nev, on the second level Herbert 
shows human males matter- of- factly dominating females. Kelexel’s 
thinking of his new female possession as “his lovely new pet” (p. 88), 
merely echoes Nev’s thinking of his wife as “a wonderful animal” 
(p. 69). Ownership of a human female is an issue not only, as might be 
expected, on the Chem level, but also on the human level. “You gave 
his female to another,” the Chem Lutt reminds Fraffin (p. 65 ), possibly 
piquing readers by his easy assumption of superior ownership. But on 
Earth, as regards Adele Murphey, the issue is still whether or not Adele 
was unfaithful. It is not whether she belongs to herself, or whether any 
woman’s giving her own body in a freely chosen act of love is a “crime” 
punishable by death. As a motive for murder, the sexual freedom of a 
woman become wife is judged sufficient. The community, wishing to 
kill Murphey, will thus affirm the “guilt” — the responsibility — of the 
victim: “They’ll believe that Paret has proof of Adele ’s unfaithfulness,” 
Thurlow tells Bondelli (p. 104). “I had a right to kill her, Doc,” 
Murphey tells Thurlow; “A husband has to protect his home” (p. 129). 
Interestingly, even Ruth agrees in principle: “The trouble ... is he has 
a sane type of delusion,” she says; “He thinks my mother was unfaithful 
to him” (p. 52). In Herbert’s small California community, death is still 
an expected punishment when a woman rebels against the man who 
owns her. 

Many of the human conditions of control have parallels on the 
third level, as Chem similarly place limits on the freedom of other Chem. 
They are ruled by the laws of the Federation. They go insane. Only one 
Chem female is shown, and Fraffin and Ynvic, male and female Chem, 
are respected colleagues, but Chem can manipulate and control — and 
even own — other Chem. Kelexel fears being “committed finally to 
Fraffin’s trap . . . owned by Fraffin as certainly as any native of this world” 
(p. 147). But even these limitations aren’t as strong as those now 
proscribed by the very nature of being Chem, seemingly immortal, 
invulnerable beings bound together by Tiggywaugh’s web. Chem 
experience little danger — “something approaching the entire Chem 
civilization [is] required to harm an individual” (p. 3) — but less 
individual freedom. Unaccustomed to individual thought and acting, 
Kelexel is “repelled at first confrontation with the idea of single 
violence,” although the feeling passes. 

Fraffin is different. The idea of single violence — “ We identify with 
individual acts of violence so easilf' he observes — merely makes him 
once again question the Chem past (p. 39). Kelexel, sitting with other 
Chem in the empatheater, is aware of the “Chem empathy, the all-one- 
life they shared,” but, leaning forward to study Fraffin, observes the 
Director’s “arresting individuality” (pp. 36-37). Indeed Fraffin, be- 



cause of his long association with Earth, because of the possibility in his 
life of freely making artistic choices (p. 11), and because of his rebellion 
against the Primacy, is a Chem capable of thought and action hidden 
from and independent of other Chem. But Kelexel too, eventually, 
become individual. Choosing to remain “just that much free ofFraffin” 
(p. 147), in his final act he both remains true to the Primacy and breaks 
its bonds. His final act may be one of free will and monumental self- 
control — but then again, he may, like Murphey, merely suffer from “a 
delusion of grandeur” that he is “the great, all powerful person in 
control of his own destiny,” a being mistakenly “convinced he 
controls] this one last piece of his misfortune” (p. 156). 

Who then is free in The Heaven Makers — particularly on the second 
level — and when? Does Herbert, having given us a compendium of the 
ways creatures are not free, ever show us the possibility of individual 
human freedom? Part ofthe enjoyment ofthe novel is in the multiplicity 
of ways Herbert looks at the free will issue. But readers may see the 
emergence of Herbert’s view on winning individual human freedom by 
looking at methods of overt Chem control of humans and by contrast- 
ing their results on a human female, Ruth Murphey, and a human male, 
Andy Thurlow. 

In The Heaven Makers , various degrees of overt control over 
second level humans are maintained even by ordinary third level Chem. 
Sometimes they have total control, causing the affected men and 
women to be their puppets: he “jerked past . . . walking as though pulled 
by strings. ... He tipped forward suddenly in that strange marionette 
way, falling rigidly” (p. 71); “with the same wooden movement, she 
obeyed” (p. 139). Sometimes the Chem, presumably by intention, 
exert physical but not mental control: “She found suddenly that she 
couldn’t move. Her head felt detached, mind clear, but there were no 
connections to her body” (p. 70). Usually, however, the Chem achieve 
both physical and mental control: “He willed himself to leave, found he 
couldn’t move. . . . Intense anger at her surged through him” (pp. 56- 
57). The Chem work through emotion, which they both plant and 
focus: “A directionless sense of anger began to fill Thurlow. It had no 
object at first. Just anger. Then he could actually feel it trying to point” 
(p. 60). The emotions are negative ones; the Chem best achieve large 
scale effects by focusing hate. Indeed, remembering the violence of his 
recent “lovely little war,” Fraffin realizes that “if he pulled out his 
Manipulators [here not machines, but black-garbed sub -directors], the 
natives likely would settle their differences across a conference table” 
(pp. 7-8). 

Herbert suggests humans become vulnerable to control through 
their emotions, that they give up freedom by rejecting rational self- 
control. He is careful to establish this contrast between Ruth and Andy 
in an early scene. Red-haired Ruth is prey to her passions; Thurlow is 
in control of his: “Ruth turned, pressed against him. . . . the warmth of 
her kiss, the demanding way her body pressed against him — these filled 
him with mounting astonishment. He pulled away” (p. 54). Later, 
through references to “the manipulator which controlled the native 
female’s emotions” (p. 84), readers learn it is thus the Chem have 
almost total control over Ruth’s mind and body. Adult, emotional 
Ruth, who her father intimates is incapable of caring for herself — “ Take 
care of Ruthy Murphey shouts to Thurlow, passing responsibility on 
from man to man (p. 33) — may even fear self-control, using all the 
implications that phrase might contain. As Erich Fromm has showed in 
Escape from Freedom (1941 ), human beings can be afraid of freedom, 
of the possibility of taking rational control over their own lives. 11 Ruth 
may be such a person: “There was even pleasure in the realization ofhow 



“Erich Fromm writes: “It is the thesis of this book that modern 
man, freed from the bonds of pre- individualistic society, which simul- 
taneously gave him security and limited him, has not gained freedom 
in the positive sense ofthe realization of his individual self; that is, the 
expression of his intellectual, emotional and sensuous potentialities. 
Freedom, though it has brought him independence and rationality, 
has made him isolated and, thereby, anxious and powerless. This iso- 
lation is unbearable and the alternatives he is confronted with are ei- 
ther to escape from the burden of his freedom into new dependen- 
cies and submission, or to advance to the full realization of positive 
freedom which is based upon the uniqueness and individuality ofman.” 
Foreword, Escape from Freedom (New York: Avon, 1941), p. viii. 
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Read This 

Recently read and recommended by Geoff Rytnan: 




Though why you should want to is beyond me. Who says 
our tastes are remotely alike? If the point is to get an insight 
into a writer’s mind — who says I want you to have one? 

I do promise that these are books I have recently read or 
are reading now and that they interest me. 

A Life of Picasso Volume 1: 1881-1906 by John Richardson. 

A boring biography and all the better for it. Richardson 
trawls through Picasso’s life almost week by week. We get 
Picasso’s camping trips, his changes of school, his many visits 
to Paris. You see the pattern of someone else’s life, and the 
tedium of being a genius. The book is 475 pages long. Picasso 
says not a single memorable thing in it. He comes across like 
one of those self- obsessed, slightly smelly punks who hit up 
their friends for money and think that the privilege of 
knowing them is repayment enough. The early juvenilia was 
a revelation to me — at age 13, Picasso was a very accom- 
plished realist indeed. The book makes a good case for 
Gertrude Stein as a liberating muse. Not only did her mono- 
lithic physique influence how Picasso painted all women, 
Stein seemed to give him a new platform, a new tone of voice, 
so he could escape the influence of the Fauvists, of Lautrec, 
of his own Blue Period. Stein made him modern. The 
argument is all the more convincing for Richardson’s not 
quite being aware that he is making it, and his obvious dislike 
of Stein. 

Most of Picasso’s work until Les Filles d* Avignon is 
reproduced (in black and white). The book is a triumph of 
both production and scholarship. Avoid it unless you love 
Picasso. You might not by the end. Especially when you 
realize that the 475 pages only take you to his twenty-sixth 
year and that five more volumes are planned. 

Forty Stories by Donald Barthelme 

Real fiction works like music; you don’t really know why, 
except that something inside you moves when it does. These 
tiny stories are as alive as dreams, and like dreams they 
scramble reality into new, emotional shapes. They are witty, 
concise, sad, and beyond analysis. God they’re fun to read, 
especially aloud. The sentences come with built-in pauses for 
humor; they can change emotional direction at the turn of a 
comma. This is the man I want to write like. When Neil 
Gaiman stops writing Sandman, DC could do worse than try 
to see if a few of these tales could be adapted. 

The Assemblies of Al Hariri by A1 Hariri of Basra, retold by 
Amina Shah 

A translation and re-working of the greatest Islamic text 
after the Koran. Each short section or assembly tells how the 
narrator meets and fails at first to recognize Abu Zayd, a 
genius of eloquence. Each assembly, or story is an opportu- 
nity for a demonstration of a different kind of verbal fire- 
works — love poetry, praise pieces, judicial defense, debate. 
The wonder is that the author, Al Hariri, really was a master 
ofprose and poetry. The book works like a musical. The point 
is the songs. 

The tension is between eloquence and honesty. Abu 
Zayd is using his abilities to dupe listeners into giving him 
money or fooling princes into absolving him of crimes. His 



words, the content, do not point to the truth. But somehow 
the form does. In the end, the words are abstract, a way of 
getting at truth through their beauty of form, as though 
eloquence were a form of calligraphy. 

Modern Arabic Poetry: An Anthology edited by Sal Khadra 
Jayyusi 

The love of words, the faith in eloquence continues. 
Translated into English, this poetry seems wild, hysterical, 
incoherent stuff, stabbed through with images ofbreathtaking 
power. Blood, ice, stars, sea, sand, blood again, God, earth, 
rock — we are made of them, they are made of us. Here is a 
short poem from Adunis, a Syrian poet who lived in Beirut 
until 1986, then moved to Paris. 

Death 

After those moments the same time comes 

and the repeated footsteps, the repeated roads, 

after them the houses grow old, 

after them the bed 

puts out the fire of its days and dies 

and the pillows die too. 

The Man with the Night Sweats by Thom Gunn 

The Zeitgeist isn’t even post-modern anymore. Plays 
move in chronological order from beginning to end. Serious 
music has tunes. The poems in this collection are conventional 
in form. The content is the plain expression of potential 
emotions. The subject is, often, AIDS and the people who 
confront it. It is a subject that needs nothing other than the 
truthfulness and simplicity of these poems. The result is 
elegant and extraordinarily powerful poetry. 

Expletives Deleted by Angela Carter 

You don’t know what you got ’til it’s gone. I had not 
realized that Angela Carter was one of my heroes until I heard 
she was ill. This final collection of her journalism makes plain 
some of the things people loved about her — her humor, her 
ability to explain complex ideas simply, her sensible politics, 
her love of fiction. How many reviewers of novels make you 
want to dash out and write another one of them? 

My favorite piece, though, is the introduction. Its subject 
is the relationship between narrative and death. It describes 
the funeral practices of the Balinese. After someone has died, 
they read collections of popular stories without stopping for 
24 hours. Demons get lost in the narrative. The souls of the 
dead are protected. 

A book to make you feel life is worth living. 

I Ching 

What does it mean if a book can be programmed to 
respond to you? If it can mirror back to you your inner state, 
your outer circumstances, and the likely outcome? 

I’ve just compared eight years of answers from the I 
Chingvrith what actually happened. The book was right. Most 
books just want you to shut up and listen to them . They’re not 
interested in conversation. It does not mean they are not 
capable of it. There is something about books, and the 
universe they are part of, that we do not understand. Yet. 



utterly helpless she was, how completely subject .... She had come to 
understand by then that the most powerful force on earth was an ant 
hill when compared to the Chem. . . . The fact of her helplessness eased 
her guilt feelings . . . ”(p. 86). 
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Interestingly, Ruth, the one human in the novel with access to a 
pantovive, is afraid ofthe power it represents: “Suddenlyshe didn’twant 
to be alone with this machine. She recognized it as an attractive horror, 
a thing of creative reality that might open a hoard of locked things which 





she couldn’t face. She felt that the reality of the pantovive might turn 
into flames and scorch her. It was wild, potent, dangerous and she could 
never control it nor chain her own desires to use it” (p. 90). Thus 
Herbert suddenly shows the pantovive, under Ruth’s hands, to be 
similar to Pandora’s box or Eve’s apple from the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. The myths of Pandora and Eve (in contrast to 
comparable myths about Prometheus) warn that woman left alone with 
the possibility of knowledge causes disaster. Lacking control, she gives 
in to curiosity (never presented as desire for knowledge, as woman is 
seen as a creature of emotion, not intelligence). Echoing these myths, 
Herbert shows how Ruth “freed the raw temptation which was this 
machine” and falls, using the pantovive (p. 90). She takes on knowl- 
edge, even foreknowledge, but suffers “an agony of prescience,” for 
even knowingly, she will not be able to will herself to do otherwise. 
Later, information, unpleasant knowledge, continues to be presented 
as temptation: “she wondered if she would have the strength to resist 
asking for that scene” (p. 93). Moreover, she reacts emotionally, with 
horror, shock, terror, and anger: “The pantovive amplified her own 
emotions” (p. 92). 

Herbert does allow Ruth to be aware of her individual self: she feels 
a “core place of retreat” inside herself (p. 97) and hopes to develop a 
small “core of resistance”: “She’d felt the sureness that a time would 
come when she could resist [the] manipulator . . . There ’d be a limit to 
the pressure, she knew, but no limit to her growing will to resist” 
(p. 140). Yet, Herbert shows Ruth influencing events only through her 
body and only passively. She’s blamed for holding power over Chem 
desiring to own her — “The natives are a dangerous flame . . . We don’t 
own them! We’re their slaves!” (p. 110) — but ironically enough, it’s at 
a moment when she’s most helpless. When a Chem is finally driven to 
act because of her, she is unconscious, pointedly unable to use her 
conscious, rational mind. Red-haired, emotional Ruth never wills what 
happens to her. 

Thurlow, on the other hand, fights to remain rational. He keeps 
control over his own mind and influences events in his own future by 
applying his acquired knowledge of the emotions. He does have certain 
advantages that make him “immune.” He has exceptional vision, 
bestowed by the accident at the laboratory. More importantly, he is 
trained as a psychologist, and thus has an edge on townspeople “caught 



up in their own emotions” but unable to understand them. Feeling 
sudden emotion, Thurlow analyzes it: “The irrational abruptness of the 
emotion asserted itselfin his awareness” (p. 57). Chem power over him 
lessens: “He began to question his own reaction. ... As though this 
thought freed him, Thurlow found he could move his legs” (p. 57). 
Thus Thurlow gains freedom by subduing emotion and regaining 
rational self-control. In a neat little parable, Herbert points out man is 
most free when his reason rules his emotions through knowledge. 

In a further assertion of his freedom, Thurlow decides to live his 
own life for himself, for his own purposes: “If I was put here on earth 
to enjoy myself, that’s what I intend to do. If I was put here at the whim 
of some superbeing who wants to watch me squirm — I’m not giving 
him the satisfaction!” To questions by a third-level creature about a 
fourth-level creature — “Is there a superbeing?” — second -level Thur- 
low responds, “With such dignity as I can muster, I look forward to 
finding out . . .for myself. . . .That’s my choice, my decision” (pp. 173- 
174). The proper stance of free creatures on any level, Frank Herbert 
suggests in The Heaven Makers , is one of thoughtful defiance. 

A minor novel by a major science fiction writer, The Heaven Makers 
is among the most interesting of Herbert’s works precisely because it is 
minor and he’s major. During one moment in the book, Fraffin, dressed 
in a long cloak, theatrically takes the center of the bare stage upon which 
his human characters have just played (pp. 36-37). Lord of his island 
planet, he reminds readers then of Prospero — that symbol of the artist 
many take to represent Shakespeare himself— when, at the end of The 
Tempest , he bids farewell to his island and the characters he has 
manipulated by his magic. Fraffin, like Prospero, mixes the realities of 
two levels in that moment alone on the stage. Herbert is of course not 
Shakespeare, and The Heaven Makers , followed as it was by his monu- 
mental Dune series, is no farewell work. It is a slight book, a bare-bones 
book, but for that reason, on its unfleshed pages, we can more clearly 
observe Herbert, no less an entertainer than Fraffin, a creator at work 
among four levels of existence devised in his own imagination, demon- 
strating technical skills while playing thematic variations on philosophi- 
cal questions concerning control and manipulation, action and freedom 

ofwi11 ^ 
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Fallen Angels by Larry Niven, Jerry Pournelle, and Michael Flynn 

New York: Baen Books, July 1991; $5.95; 394 pages 

reviewed by Dilip Agarwal 



The most important feature of Fallen Angels is not the quality of 
its prose, nor its vision, nor its breadth. Instead, the fret that the authors 
have put forth now this satire against Green politics is its crucial 
importance. In a political climate where everyone claims environmental 
issues, this novel is the sole work of science fiction to dismiss the whole 
ethic of Environmentalism unashamedly. 

Fallen Angels is set in an ice-age future in which the entire world 
is dominated by an American, neocommunist, totalitarian government. 
There are a few orbiting environments which have lost contact with the 
earth and are slowly edging towards extinction as their recyclable 
resources run out. Two astronauts from one such orbital, Alex 
MacLeod and Gordon Tanner, crash land on Earth while attempting to 
gather much-needed gases from the atmosphere in a scoop-ship. 
Because of the deteriorating quality of the orbitals’ spacefrring equip- 
ment, this is dangerous enough; the risk of being shot down by a 
xenophobic American government doesn’t help. MacLeod and Tanner 
find themselves stranded on the southern edge of an ice -shelf that has 
spread to the Northern states of the U.S. 

To their rescue comes a group of hard-core science fiction fans, 
people forced underground because of their anti-Environmentalism, 
independence and advocacy of technology. The fans exist covertly in 
American society — and find greater freedom outside the U.S. (al- 
though details of this are left unclear) . With the help of these individu- 
alistic fans, MacLeod and Tanner strive to repair their spaceship and 
return to their orbital. 



Once this plot is up and running, the authors embark on a timely 
parody of today’s Green issues and an irreverant tour de force through 
a future made up of (in)famous science fiction figures and organiza- 
tions. Perhaps it’s a mark of good satire that this novel’s own dialogue 
can be used to describe the story: “Real spacemen. Oh, God, to talk to 
them! Space stations. Moonbase. Angels down; fans to the rescue!” (p. 
23 ). Along the way, through this satire, the authors also manage to ride 
their political hobbyhorses, attack their opponents, and drop a few hints 
to would-be writers on “how-to.” 

The novel is dedicated to fans and brims with in -jokes (such as the 
reference to editor Chuck Umber of Hocus magazine). The fans (or 
“fen,” as they describe themselves in plural) are depicted with some 
respect (certain fan charities won in auctions the right to appear) and 
with insiders’ knowledge. In the world of this novel, as in fandom, you 
are either a fan or a “mundane,” and the mixture of allure and repulsion 
fans produce in a sympathetic observer is amusingly evoked by the 
authors: “Fans were a wellspring of minutiae, a peculiar mix ofthe trivial 
and the practical. Try asking about Inuit tonsorial practices in a group 
of mundanes! She tried to banish snot-encrusted mustaches from her 
thoughts” (p. 23). 

Part of the novel’s narrative success comes from its flexible view of 
the fans — alternately affectionate, impressed or dismissive. The authors 
achieve this through two principal characters, Sherrine Hartley, a fan 
who gafiated (Got Away From It All) and astronaut Alex MacLeod. 
Despite having gafiated, Sherrine is wooed back by the rescue attempt. 
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Sherrine comments on the fans from an inside perspective while Alex 
is the device for the confused outside observer, whose view is revealed 
with succinct humor when Alex listens to the fan Thor describe the 
Angels’ rescue: 

“It sounded like good fanac. The ultimate sercon. A quick 
dash onto the ice and back off. They’d be filking about it for 
generations.” 

Alex made a mental note to find out later what language 
Thor was speaking (p. 74). 

Athird point ofviewis furnished bythe character Lee Arteri a. The 
most covert of fans, she abandoned all fannish contacts and elements 
from her life to become a key figure in the Green-controlled police 
force. The fan world of the future is persecuted and illegalized by these 
Green extremists (a parallel of Stalin’s Russia where state bureaucracy 
repressed diversity of expression in culture and behavior to enforce one 
ideology and mode of thought). Fans in the book also reflect the 
contemporary sf community through a tarnished mirror: “That was 
one benefit of government intimidation. A lot of the cuttle fish are 
gone . . . You know the ones I mean. The exhibitionists. And the so- 
called fans who abused 3MJ’s hospitality by stealing his memorabilia” 
(p. 147). 

Even under the govement’s iron fist, the “fen” are an innovative 
and self-reliant force; they come up with the idea to send the stranded 
astronauts back into orbit, laden with foodstuffs and vital resources 
(which oddly are not scarce in this ice-age future): “If we’re going to 
lift a rocket, we should pack it with gifts. As much as it will take.” This 
is an archetypical Niven/Poumelle idea, and the scene in which it 
arrives comes a little late (p. 147) but it bears all the hallmarks we’ve 
come to expect from this collaborative team — succinct, unexpected 
and authoritative in its detail. It’s also humorous: when asked what the 
Angels need, one character suggests: 

“Chitlins and collard greens?” 

“Sure.” 

“You guys must really be desperate” (p. 148). 

As you might expect from a novel in which the dialogue itself can 
be used to describe the story, there is a strong element of self-reference 
in the narrative. On top of the in-jokes and fannish references, the 
authors demonstrate a little self-promotion, as when a character 
named Hartwell mentions “Niven’s law. No cause is so noble that it 
won’t attract fuggheads.” (p. 357) 

The writers’ overall approach to the writing could be called a 
sacrifice of their own “verisimilitude.” They offer “professional tips to 
the aspiring” throughout the book, such as : “The secret of realism was 
to describe the thumb so well that the reader thinks he has seen the 
entire hand” (p.323). This is somewhat ironic as, in giving this advice, 
it is often at odds with the authors’ own prose style. At times the 
writing in Fallen Angels is quite superficial, even clumsy, which 
suggests haste in establishing the story rather than care in crafting their 
descriptions. “Outside, the shoop-shoop of helicopter blades inter- 
rupted the silence” (p. 300). In the previous Niven/Pournelle/Bames 
collaboration Legacy of Heorot, while equally keen to promote the 
conservativism that has informed most of their work, Larry Niven and 
Jerry Pournelle evidently took greater pains to ensure that solid world- 
building techniques supported the book. It’s quite telling that the 
climactic finale of Fallen Angels — the launch of Phoenix — is frus- 
tratingly ill-described: 

As the rocket climbed she caught the growing light of dawn, 
but the jets were brighter than the dawn as Phoenix rode a fire 
into the sky (p. 385). 

Which doesn’t describe the thumb graphically enough to enable us to 
imagine any kind of hand at all. 

An area where they are much more successful, and also character- 
ize in a way that adds to their arguments, is with the protagonist Lee 
Arteria . This character is the most successful proponent of the authors ’ 
conservatism. She is humorous, colorful, and well-rounded — an atypi- 
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cal character with a strong voice who is able to take control of the 
narrative and exert influence. Initially, she appears as the “genderless 
narrator.” 



This device is more readily associated with a liberal tradition of 
questioning sexuality, such as in Richard Kadrey’s “The Kill Fix” or in 
Emma Bull’s Bone Dance. Its use here appropriates this technique for a 
different political viewpoint, as Arteria is a woman who defines her own 
sense of self, and proves herself to be an effective proponent of the 
technophilic right wing. She is at the point where the satire is at its most 
ironic — never stating the narrative device at work and cleverly reworking 
it for the the Right wing’s political framework. 

Arteria, returning their gazes, could almost read their minds. 

Slim and fine -featured, pointed chin; short-cropped red hair; 
noncommittal first name, and a grip like a junkyard dog. Gay 
man or butch woman? (p. 71). 

Unfortunately, Arteria proves to be an exceptional element, stand- 
ing out with far more vividness than any other character. The triumvirate 
of writers at work here also do not explore their own arguments for the 
environment and space exploration to the same degree that they satirize 
the Green movement. This is a great shame. We see only arguments 
against environmentalism; untaken opportunities abound within the 
novel for characters to argue in favor of industrial expansion. Instead, 
Messrs. Niven, Pournelle, and Flynn make only passing mentions of 
alternative developments for space technology. Though strong, these 
arguments remain tantalizingly slim. 

“Aluminum, titanium, zirconium, calcium. If we had mined 
the moon like some people wanted, we wouldn’t have to 
disturb the Mother Earth and ruin the environment here” (p. 
221). 

The justification for focusing predominantly against the environ- 
mentalist’s arguments is the innate ridiculousness (as Mr. Niven and 
co. see it) of the Greens themselves: 

“He said that the alleged objectivity of materialist science 
was an invention of heterosexual, white males, so we shouldn’t 
use that as a basis for judgment” (p. 159). 

The writers also draw on their own belief that Global Warming is not 
the real ecological crisis of the future. They cite the astronomer 
Maunder’s “Little Ice Age” theory, claiming the Ice Age began in the 
1980s. Mentioned only briefly in the novel, this theory is never really 
worked into the narrative to a convincing degree. Further arguments are 
left to the authors’ afterword — a serious omission, considering the fact 
that the authors use this theory to criticize the myopia of present-day 
Green sympathizers. Fallen Angels posits an argument that uses an sf 
future to criticize our ability to deal with the social, economic and 
ecological issues of today— 

“Conservation will see us through” the posters said. And 
when there 3 s nothing left to conserve ? (p. 17). 

— but it never clearly establishes the evidence on which its argument is 
based. The authors — through the mouthpieces of their characters — go 
on to argue that the effects of institutionalized environmentalism will 
inevitably lead to infringements on civil liberties (again an historical 





parallel with Stalinism, when the would-be benign effects of Commu- 
nism became a law to exploit the majority); this is pithily revealed with 
the line “They’re paranoid about child molesters” (p. 105). Not 
surprisingly, unions are also unpopular with the authors, and are 
equated with bureaucratic monoliths. The Greens’ long interest in 
animal rights is more amusingly explained: 

. . . but then they didn’t like anybody; they reserved their 
affection for animals and birds and plants, constitutencies 
that couldn’t vote them out of office, (p. 165). 

Messrs. Niven, Poumelle, and Flynn seem to be equally capable 
of overlooking facts as are the “Earth First — Earth Only” Greens they 
depict. The authors’ narrative sneers at “a Supreme Court Justice now 
who consults the stars instead of the Constitution” (p. 159), without 
acknowledging Nancy Reagan’s astrological influence on the same 
1980s Presidency that allowed James Watt to maintain the post of 
Secretary of the Interior. Likewise, one of the chief means of the future 
government’s control is a “Technophile file” that the “Greens are 
supposed to keep up to date for the House Un-American Activities 
Committee” (p. 189). In the real world, the 1950s HUAC investiga- 
tions persecuted all dissenting voices from liberal to communist who 
spoke out against the single acceptable ideology of conservatism. 

It is usually impossible to discuss the work ofLarry Niven and Jerry 
Poumelle without addressing their politics. In their novels — both 
collaborative efforts such as Legacy ofHeorot (with Steve Bames) and 
the earlier alien-invasion thriller Footfall — they continually espouse 
hard-line Conservative viewpoints. The aliens in Footfall, for instance, 
are able to attack earth as it lies unprotected, without a Star Wars -type 
defense shield. The liberals in Legacy of Heorotinsist that defending the 
human colony with fortifications is both unnecessary and forms the 
beginnings ofa military state. The massacre ofhumans arises from these 
policies in both books. 

The political beliefs of these two writers are clearly in evidence 
throughout Fallen Angels, with its one-line quips (“Jenny, for God’s 
sake, shooting people isn’t the answer to everything!” — “Cissy, 
sometimes it is!” (p. 369)) and its longer discourses on environmen- 
talism, space exploration, and government administration. Particularly 
telling is the discourse on the history of colonialism, since it’s seen as 
a parallel to science fiction. European Colonialism, according to one 
character, was neither benign nor malicious, but “Europeans doing 



European things for European reasons” (p. 309). “The Spaniards came 
for gold, the Incas were just in the way.” Through their characters, the 
authors are actually using past history as examples of narrative trends in 
sf. These trends, according to the authors, have moved from malignant 
aliens, through the benign, to the indifferent. 

This is an interesting inversion of the common use in sf of aliens as 
a metaphor for humanity’s history of colonialism. In John Kessel’s 
“Invaders” (Fantasy and Science Fiction, October 1990), for example, 
the more traditional sf trope of aliens as a metaphor for colonialism is 
made explicit. Kessel is quite clear that the arrival of Spanish Conquis- 
tadors precipitated the extermination and enslavement of the Incas. For 
him there is no excuse of indifferent “European reasons”; the human 
suffering caused by the invasion can never be forgiven. 

Fallen Angels is a confident assault on political beliefs that the 
authors dismiss as ridiculous rather than offensive. The writing suffers 
from an apparent drive to publish quickly and raise this voice of protest 
while the subject matter is so timely. (It’s interesting to note how soon 
after the publication of Lewis Shiner’s peace-loving anthology When the 
Music } s Over this book appeared.) Niven, Poumelle and Flynn are often 
highly successful at satirizing and dismissing Green arguments, but seem 
less able to promote of pro-conservtive arguments. While their realiza- 
tion of an Ice-Age United States is wide, it is not very deep. The 
protagonists travel across a large surface area of the country, but we never 
really get at the heart of their environment. The book is more enjoyable 
for its satire than for either its characters or its detail. 

Jerry Poumelle has said of his own experiences with communism 
that “Being a communist was a matter of selective blindness. You adopt 
a system of looking at things, and if you interpret what you see in those 
terms, and in no other way, it’s easy to delude yourself.” (Dream Makers 
Volume II: The Uncommon Men and Women Who Write Science Fiction 
by Charles Platt). While the rhetoric of communism has often demon- 
strated this “selective blindness,” these authors are guilty of a similar 
narrowness. They raise what might be called “leftist concerns” of racism, 
poverty, and sexual inequality only to ridicule and dismiss them. The 
approach of Niven et. al seems to say that these issues are so unimportant 
that debating them is pointless. Yet, with that in mind, the book remains 
a lone voice in sf arguing against environmentalism, and this fact in itself 
makes it worth investigating. 



Dilip Agarwal lives in Exeter, England. 



Waking Nightmares by Ramsey Campbell 

New York: Tor, 1991; $18.95 he; 273 pages 

reviewed by Stefan Dziemianowicz 



Ramsey Campbell is the most accomplished author of short 
horror fiction writing today. I say this up front so that no one will 
misconstrue my description of Waking Nightmares as a regular short 
fiction collection to express disappointment. “Regular” in this context 
refers not to the quality of the stories, most of which are excellent, but 
to the criteria used in putting together this collection. Campbell’s last 
four collections all were assembled with particular agenda in mind: 
Dark Feasts (1987), and, to a lesser extent, his earlier treasure trove 
Dark Companions (1982), were intended as “best-of” volumes, while 
Scared Stiff (1987) and Cold Print (1985) were cullings of (respec- 
tively) his erotic horror and Cthulhu Mythos fiction. The nineteen 
stories gathered in Waking Nightmares represent a sampling of 
Campbell’s writing from the last decade, and so are to the contents of 
those other volumes what a smorgasbord dinner is to a by-invitation- 
only banquet. 

But much as Waking Nightmares'^ a record ofa particular interval 
in Campbell’s career, so is it a document ofhorror fiction in the 1980s. 
Campbell played no small part in enriching the genre during those 
years through seven novels and scores of short stories, and his new 
collection serves as a touchstone for discussion of issues that surfaced 
during modem horror’s golden decade. 



Chief among these are the presumed reasons for horror’s recent 
decline as a genre market. Diagnosing horror’s weakening constitution 
in the January 1991 Fantasy and Science Fiction, Harlan Ellison found 
the cause to be inherent in the form: “There was never enough fecund- 
ity in [horror’s] form to support a large roster of individual talents . . . 
there were only a couple of dozen McGuffins in the genre, right from 
the start.” Ellison may be correct that horror fiction depends heavily on 
a limited number of tropes, but then what type of fiction does not? One 
doesn’t have to be a student of Northrop Frye or Claude Levi-Strauss 
to appreciate that virtually all fiction, generic or sui generis, can be 
reduced to a handful of essential plots or situations for the sake of 
categorization. As Campbell, Robert Westall, Michael Cadnum, Brian 
Stableford, and a handful of others have demonstrated in recent years, 
good horror writers can find the means to adapt and transform the 
fiction’s familiar plots and situations so that they seem strikingly un- 
familiar, if not entirely new. 

Waking Nightmares abounds with many of the motifs by which 
horror is recognized, and all too often stigmatized: the vampire, the 
zombie, the ghost, the haunted house, the imperiled and the malevolent 
child . Yet the. stones written around these motifs defv reductive SubcatC- 
gorization. For example, the vampire tale (whose name I refrain from 
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giving to preserve its surprise ending) is related from the point of view 
a character insanely oblivious to what his bloodthirsty habits imply 
about him. The zombie story, “It Helps If You Sing,” is presented as 
a black comedy about fundamentalist bible -thumpers. The best of the 
imperiled child stories, “Meeting the Author,” recounts in painful detail 
the narrator’s youthful encounter with a frightening writer of children’s 
books, but concludes with a suggestion of psychopathology that casts 
doubts on his reliability. Each of these stories shows off Campbell’s 
painstaking effort to approach his subject from a fresh angle, both to 
keep reader expectations off-balance and to breathe new life into 
otherwise deathless cliches. The results of these labors are occasionally 
as disarming as the tortured visions of the religious madman in 
“Another World,” whose psychosis transforms a simple stroll through 
a city marketplace into a descent to the ninth circle of Hell. 

The current popularity of the vampire notwithstanding, there is 
probably no more overworked figure in the history of horror fiction 
than the ghost. Consequently, almost no one writes ghosts stories 
these days, but Campbell includes two here that prove there is no motif 
so tired that a keen imagination cannot rejuvenate it. “The Old School” 
covers some of the same ground Campbell explored in The Influence 
(1988), with its suggestion that the afterlife might be just as terrifying 
a prospect for the immortal soul as for the mortal being, but its inference 
that frightened spirits might be attracted to haunt places where they 
once experienced the fears that made them feel their most mortal makes 
for both a creepy tale of the supernatural and a profound observation 
about the human condition. “The Guide” was written in conscious 
emulation of the fiction ofM. R. James, but Campbell replaces James’s 
fusty antiquarians recklessly investigating ancient legends with a grand- 
father rushing headlong toward a Jamesian doom out of his desire to 
escape his superficially modern family and recapture a piece of the 
disappearing British past. Though reminiscent of James’s “Count 
Magnus” and “Canon Alberic’s Scrapbook,” the story is not at all out 
of place beside others we think of as quintessential^ Campbellian — tales 
in which the abject and alienated are consigned to the ghastly fates that 
await those incapable of integrating themselves inconspicuously with 
the world around them. 

Although one of the more recent stories in Waking Nightmares , 
“The Guide” is strategically placed as the first story in the book. There 
it performs the double duty of easing readers from the traditional to the 
more modern horrors that follow, and of forging a link between the 
classic British ghost talc and the tale of oblique supernatural and 
psychological horror that Campbell has been perfecting since the 
publication of Demons by Daylight (1972). Those who have been 
following the arc of Campbell’s career will recognize the story as one 
more effort on his part to refamiliarize his audience with horror’s liter- 
ary heritage, and demonstrate that the technique of the classic horror 
tale is not at all incompatible with the objectives of contemporary 
horror fiction. 

The belief that it is impossible to respect the restraint of the 
traditional horror story and still render horrors in any way meaningful 
for the sophisticated modern reader surfaced most noticeably in the 
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1980s in the “loud vs. quiet horror” debate between splatterpunk 
fiction and dark fantasy. Campbell’s position on the matter is stated (or 
rather understated) most eloquently in “It Helps If You Sing,” his 
contribution to John Skipp and Craig Spector’s anthology Book of the 
Dead (1989). (It is worth noting that this story is one of the few from 
that “shared world” anthology that can stand on its own, without a 
lengthy prefatory note concerning its origin. The impact of narrow 
thematic constraints on the durability of fiction being written for the 
burgeoning original anthology market is a consequence of horror’s 
boom years that we are only now beginning to appreciate.) The story’s 
title echoes the last line spoken to the protagonist by two weapon- 
wielding zombies who approach him with intent to turn him into a 
resurrectable corpse. It would be hard to find a line amidst the carnage 
rendered so gleefully in that anthology (in which “each of the stories 
... is set in a world where the dead have risen to eat the living”) that 
communicates the horror of impending physical harm better than the 
last two of Campbell’s story: 

Though Bright had never been particularly religious, nobody 

could have prayed harder than he started to pray then. He was 

praying that by the time the first of them reached him, he 

would feel as little as they did (p. 242). 

The above sounds remarkably similar to the ending of “The Guide,” in 
which the protagonist backs away blindly from a Jamesian abomination, 
of which it is written “whoever died of the sight of him would be bound 
to him”: 

What terrified him most, as he swung the stick in front of him 

and prayed that it would ward off any contact, was what might 

be done to him to try and make him look (p. 22). 

That Campbell can use virtually the same narrative voice to intimate in 
one story the visceral horrors that characterize splatter fiction, and in the 
other a fate that defies description in physical terms, says volumes about 
theuntenability of claims that explicitness renders horrors more vividly, 
honestly, and uncomfortably than the power of suggestion. 

It must be obvious by now that the spirit of M. R. James — a writer 
whom, -pace Ellison, parlayed his interest in a single McGuffin into a 
legacy that continues to influence horror writing today — looms large 
over Waking Nightmares. James’s influence is evident not only in the 
intimations of pursuit by unseen menaces that distinguish “Playing 
the Game,” “In the Trees,” and “Bedtime Story,” but in the tactility 
of Campbell’s supposedly spectral horrors. Even better than James, 
Campbell has found a way to manipulate the balance between the 
physically realized and the imaginatively implied so that one comes away 
from these stories convinced he has felt, seen, smelled, and (in the case 
of the surreal “The Other Side”) even tasted the horrors. “Old Clothes” 
uses a menu of sensual impressions to elaborate its story of a handyman 
who borrows the coat of a deceased medium and finds that her evil spirit 
guide continues to fill its pockets with “gifts” palpable to the touch — 
first coins and precious stones, then increasingly ghoulish talismans that 
reveal the identity of the population from whom it filches them. And in 
“Eye of Childhood,” it is suggested that a supernatural entity has 
possessed the drying finger paintings of the schoolchildren who sum- 
moned it when a girl opens the door to a room from which the paintings 
have mysteriously disappeared and finds that “someone who’d forgot- 
ten to wash their hands after painting must have touched the knob” 
(p. 181). 

The use of the conditional tense in the sentence quoted above is 
one of the more noticeable stylistic flourishes that Campbell has honed 
in his recent writing to preserve the ambiguity of his horrors without 
falling into the obliquity that made much of his earlier fiction extra- 
ordinarily difficult to penetrate. When, at the end of the story, the girls 
find their teacher dead of a broken neck at the bottom of a stairwell, and 
the tableau is described — “The walls had been covered with fresh paint, 
no doubt by vandals, and the teacher’s face had been smeared with 
colors like messy kisses. They must have come from the tubes of paint 
in her bag” (p. 184) — the cumulative impact of the “must haves” and 
“no doubts” registers as a sort of rationalization out loud by which the 
characters hope to deny the terrifying implications of what they are 





seeing. Essentiallyintrusions ofthe author’s voice instructing the reader 
where to direct his attention, Campbell integrates them into his 
narrative under the guise of his characters’ stream of consciousness as 
they grasp at any explanation that will put off the revelation staring them 
in the face. Working in concert with other trademarks of Campbell’s 
style — the description of inanimate objects as though imbued with 
malevolent wills, the conflicts that arise from the misunderstanding of 
the spoken word or written text — these moments give the horrors in 
Waking Nightmares a greater clarity than one finds in the stories of his 
last similarly assembled collection, The Height of the Scream (1975). It’s 
as though during the intervening years Campbell developed a greater 
sense of assurance about how he could approach his horrors directly yet 
still preserve their damning uncertainty. 

Lest anyone think that Waking Nightmares is nothing more than 
an homage to Campbell’s influences or a last refuge for the beleaguered 
figures of the supernatural horror tradition, it should be noted that six 
of the selections add to his growing body of highly original work 
concerned with the inherent subversiveness of literature and language. 
Were some enterprising publisher to compile a collection of Campbell 
stories dealing solely with the dark side of reading or writing, it would 
include along with such earlier works as “The Words That Count,” 
“Out of Copyright,” and his recent short novel Needing Ghosts , “The 
Guide” (about the dangers of misreading), “Watch the Birdie” (about 
the power of the spoken word), “Beyond Words” (about snares of 
language), and three stories here concerned with encounters between 



readers and writers: “Next Time You’ll Know Me,” “In the Trees,” and 
“Meeting the Author.” Campbell cannot be credited with having 
created this subgenre but he is, along with Thomas Ligotti, one of the 
only horror writers who consistently refers to it as a means of exploring 
the mechanics by which horror fiction works. 

By its very existence. Waking Nightmares addresses one final issue 
concerning the character of horror fiction in the 1980s: the short weird 
tale’s displacement by the novel-length work of fiction. If horror 
appears to have become a genre of limited imagination, a large part of 
the blame can be laid on uninspired books that imbed the elements of 
the short weird tale in an otherwise naturalistic narrative of novel length. 
The resulting attenuation of the mood so crucial to horror fiction’s 
impact encourages the recycling of familiar imagery and ideas to boost 
the narrative from one horrific episode to the next. No modem horror 
novel yet has captured the unrelenting sense of paranoia that paralyzes 
the characters in Campbell’s short fiction, or so successfully envisioned 
a world where it is impossible to distinguish between supernatural 
manifestations and the projection of a character’s tortured psyche on his 
or her external environment. If one looks to the bulk of what represents 
the horror fiction today for guidance, the future of the genre seems less 
than auspicious. If, instead, one consults the stories in Waking Night- 
mares, then horror is a field still rich with promise. 

Stefan Dziemanowicz edits Necrofile and lives in Union City, 
New Jersey. 



Raft by Stephen Baxter 

New York: Roc, January 1992; $4.99 pb; 303 pages 

reviewed by Joe Sanders 



Seeing this first novel aimed at the “hard science” market isn’t an 
unmixed attraction for those of us who think that hard science has 
excused almost as many atrocities as patriotism. Yes, I know we’re 
reading science fiction, and I do remember the excitement of watching 
the new world of Mesklin open up in Mission of Gravity. But I also 
remember more recently the painful experience of reading Robert L. 
Forward’s Martian Rainbow, and constantly being distracted from 
Forward’s scientific extrapolation by the inept social forecasting and the 
babbling characters. Most people care about people; we appreciate 
scientific projection when it’s done inside a recognizably human 
framework. 

Fortunately, Baxter understands this. His real model is not so 
much any of the contemporary writers quoted on Raft’s cover as the 
ever-reliable Robert A. Heinlein. Take an adolescent who feels like a 
changeling, then give him a Cinderella boost that actually reveals his 
massive responsibility to the people around him — heck, the formula 
worked even before RAH polished it to use in his juvenile (and many 
of his adult) novels, and it’s still one of the most reliable fictional 
patterns if a writer can just find a way to make it feel fresh. 

Baxter freshens the formula by creating a new universe for his hero 
to explore. Generations before the time of Raft, a starship from Earth 
somehow entered another universe where gravity is a billion times that 
of ours. Most ofthe ship immediately imploded, but the survivors used 
the wreckage to build structures inside a nebula’s breathable atmos- 
phere. By the time Raft opens, most humans have adapted to their new 
existence and can’t imagine any other. But the composition of the 
nebula is changing, and it soon will become uninhabitable. Meanwhile, 
Rees, a teenaged worker on a structure orbiting a fifty-yard -wide star 
where miners gouge chunks of iron from the surface, is curious about 
this universe and his place in it. . . . 

That’s all it takes to get the action going. Driven by curiosity, later 
by necessity, and finally by an urge to save humanity, Rees takes a grand 
tour of human and non-human space. To escape from the Belt of 
miners’ shacks, Ress stows away on a “tree,” one ofthe flying plants used 
to travel between human settlements; thus he reaches the huge Raft, 
constructed around some large, working fragments of the starship but 
housing a foolishly divided and self-destructive populace. From there, 
he flees to the semi-taboo Boney world, built of compacted corpses. 
And from there he hitches a ride inside a “whale,” a native of the high- 



gravity space, as it swims toward the heart of the nebula. 

All this makes a literally wonderful journey. It roused my sense of 
wonder at the complex high-gravity conditions Baxter imagines, and 
that impressed me with human ability to extend ourselves into such 
wonderful, mind -stretching games. Form and content: Rees displays 
the human imagination that Baxter demonstrates in his speculations. 
What Rees does after this exploration is also revealing. When he returns 
to the main Raft, after his voyage near the black hole at the nebula’s 
center, he has knowledge that may be enough to transport some 
humans to a new refuge. And so, like the characters at the end of 
Heinlein’s “Universe,” Rees sets out to convince a hostile and self- 
centered majority. His certainty that he’s got to do it, no matter how 
difficult it is, just because it’s the human thing to do is very impressive, 
very satisfying. It’s good to hear that about ourselves, especially when 
it’s told convincingly. 

There are some weak spots in Raft. Striking as it is, the cannibalistic 
ecology of the Boney world just doesn’t seem to make sense. Especially 
toward the end, as events rush along, Baxter sometimes lets the action 
slide into melodrama and the characterization lapse into shorthand. 
There’s one place (p. 281 ) where Rees makes a visual comparison to an 
Earth he’s never seen. This is a first novel. 

It’s a pretty good one, though. The ending effectively sums up 
what Baxter is saying about human resourcefulness, as it opens a whole 
new wilderness for exploration. He might be setting the stage for a 
sequel, but I hope not. As it is, Raft takes us on a vivid, emotionally 
satisfying trip. 0^. 

Joe Sanders teaches at Lakeland Community College in Mentor, 



Editorial 

(continued from page 24) 

If you think there is no present danger of this, you have been 
reading too much and thinking too little. With a bit of work, and a lot 
of argument, we might in the end get the best and the brightest of the 
outsiders so interested in us that they will become in effect part of our 
conversation. It could succeed a lot better than it does now. And won’t 
that be interesting! 

— David G. Hartwell and the editors 
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Exploding the Canon 



The number of books and stories published over the 
decades since 1926 far exceeds what any individual now 
entering the field can read and become familiar with. One 
of the problems that the sf field faces as we approach the 
year2000is: whatare the really good ones? Buried under 
this question are the crucial, and less often articulated, 
ones: who will decide, and upon what basis? 

Popular opinion and expert opinion, commercial 
success and critical esteem, the standards of the sf field 
and the standards of the world of contemporary litera- 
ture, insiders and outsiders, writers and readers, the 
audience and the academics, all these are relevant to the 
discussion and we try to pursue all these strains in 
NYRSF. Each contributes something essential and none 
must be allowed to dominate or many of the others will 
lose something ofvalue. At worst, the science fictionfield 
will lose the power to determine what constitutes its own 
best. This is serious business and worth sincere effort to 
prevent our canon from being established by people who 
would leave out some or all of what we value most. 

Within the active field of sf, readers and writers both 
may become experts through wide reading and years of 
active participation, so that a committed fan who has 
written for or produced fanzines, attended conventions 
(and perhaps been on panels), read a great deal and 
thought about it seriously, may be as great an expert as, 
say, Robert Silverberg or Samuel R. Delany — and be 
accepted by those two individuals as such, without ever 
having written a word of fiction. Often younger writers 
do not realize this and react with surprise or even 
resentment at the status accorded certain fans by other 
experts. Very often outsiders, particularly academics, 
are entirely blind to this expertise (either of writers or 
fans) when it it not couched in the professional diction 
of academe. 

What we all used to know and have in part forgotten 
is that the dialogue within the field among our inside 
experts, and between them and the rest of the actively 
in-field audience (which is and must continue to be 
distinct from consumers), is the essence of the field itself. 
The great multi -voiced anarchic conversation actually 
includes writers, readers, and texts agreeing, disagreeing, 
responding: this is the genre. We used to document most 
of this dialogue in prozines (there were once six or ten 
or forty [!] monthly) and fanzines (once the primary 
mode of fannish communication), and now it appears 
that a lot of it evanesces undocumented amidst the white 
noise chatter on the computer nets, but it is still there 
and is what evolves us and preserves us as the science 
fiction field. 

This editorial is a reminder. One of the many things 
NYRSF is consciously attempting is to preserve, and 
encourage the preservation of, forums for in-field argu- 
ment over standards, over the good, the true and the 
beautiful in science fiction, fantasy, and horror. We work 
at this so that we will continue as a field to have coherent 
standards that can be presented to the rest of the world, 
standards that protect us from being casually judged and 
condemned by whatever criteria are fashionable. 

( continued on page 23) 






